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REGIONAL INTEGRATION 
AND NATIONAL POLICY 


The turbulent decade since the second World War has seen 
intergovernmental groupings of almost every conceivable variety. 
For most of them a major objective has been peace and security, 
but the means employed have varied and often conflicted. Per- 
haps the most striking contrast may be found between the United 
Nations, a universal organization, and the network of regional 
military alliances to which 58 of the 81 members of the United 
Nations belong. 

The present article analyzes the nine existing multipartite 
alliances and seeks the answers to three fundamental questions. 
How do military pacts serve as instruments of national policy? 
Can pacts serve as stepping-stones to larger political communi- 
ties? If so, how? The author discusses the national objectives 
which led to the formation of the alliances, the shifts which time 
brings to those objectives, and the relative ability of the pacts 
to adjust to changing circumstances. Finally, he deals with the 
degree to which the alliances have contributed to the develop- 
ment of regional communities; and he considers also the con- 
flicts among regional commitments and between the regional 
alliances and the United Nations. 

ERNST B. HAAS, the author, is Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Political Science, University of California. His in- 
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Alliances and National Objectives 


HERE ARE EIGHTY-ONE STATES MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 

Nations—all in principle devoted to universal collective se- 
curity and the peaceful settlement of disputes under United 
Nations auspices—58 of these are also members of at least one 
of the nine multipartite military alliances now in existence.’ 
Seventeen of them belong to more than one such grouping, while 
an additonal eight maintain bilateral military ties with one of 
the major powers. 


Certainly the mere formation of military alliances is hardly 
a novelty. Nor is the coexistence of such pacts with the obliga- 
tions of universal collective security arrangements at all an un- 
precedented development. What is an innovation is the trans- 
formation of military groupings into systematic, permanently 
functioning, regional “treaty organizations.” 


Justifications for this development have not been lacking. 
Some commentators argue that if world unity is impossible, 
closer regional ties may lead to federations or confederations on 
a regional basis, thus at least supplanting the nation-state as 
the dominant unit of international relations. The great major- 
ity of defenders of regionalism, however, merely contend that 
the development is justified as an ad hoc device to gain military 
strength against an overwhelming external threat, made necessary 
by the alleged inability of the United Nations to maintain peace in 
the face of aggression by a superpower. These defenders—and 
there are many governmental leaders among them—-freely grant 
that the development of regional military strength begets the need 
for common economic and political planning, thus in fact cre- 
ating a large body of inter-dependencies among nations far 
transcending the military realm. 


1 See table, p. 382. 
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Yet doubts concerning the advent of regionalism have been 
equally common. Despite the fact that it is sometimes difficult 
to define the geographic extent of a given “region,” especially 
in terms of the commitments governments are willing to assume, 
regional measures, it is argued, are irresponsibly held out as 
panaceas. 

Does the Near East suffer from Big Bear jitters? One dose of MEDO 
should calm the nerves—if the Arab League would only stand still 
long enough for the dose to be administered. Does South East Asia 
suffer from Creeping Maoism? Doctor Dulles will shake up a 


soothing syrup of SEATO.’ 


The resulting pact systems overlap and create confusion. Some 
nations may be located in the “region” but not be members of 
the pact, thus producing intraregional friction and division. 
Some nations not in the region may be members and may, in 
fact, dominate the actions of the group. Preoccupation with mili- 
tary build-ups and rearmament is held to interfere with more ur- 
gent needs of economic development and social reconstruction, 
adding to external tensions rather than solving internal ones. Con- 
versely, preoccupation with purely regional questions of inter- 
nal development is held to lead to neglect of universal needs 
and interrelations at the expense of the United Nations. Finally, 
it is argued, if modern war is to be fought primarily with inter- 
continental missiles in the hands of the Great Powers and long- 
range bombers carrying nuclear weapons, why aren’t organiza- 
tions such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
already obsolete? 


Neither the defense for nor the attacks on regional pacts. 
pose the true issue. Regionalism is a patent fact of our era and 
it is likely to remain with us in any case as long as the super- 
powers do not disarm. For the dispassionate study of national 
policy and world order the true questions are these: How do 
military pacts serve as instruments of national policy, and can 
pacts serve as stepping stones to larger political communities? If 
so, how? 


2 Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., “A Re-examination of Regional Arrangements,” 
Journal of International Affairs, vol. IX, no. 2 (1955), p. 82. 
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The attempt to answer the first question compels us to 
study the convergence of separate national policies which led 
to the conclusion of a given pact, or the definition of the ob- 
jective to be achieved by joint action. Changing international 
conditions, however, inevitably lead to a revision in the defini- 
tion, thus bringing about the need for almost continuous con- 
sultation among the governments concerned and giving rise to 
a pattern of joint decision-making. This may lead to the insti- 
tutionalization of decision-making procedures, ignoring the tra- 
ditional centers of national policy in favor of those of the “treaty 
organization.” Separate national aspirations may thus be con- 
verted into joint regional objectives, resting on a process of con- 
tinuous multilateral compromise, 


Our two questions, therefore, are strongly interrelated. Al- 
liances have in fact become more than military agreements: 
they are centers of continuous coalition diplomacy, possessing 
economic, political, and propaganda, as well as purely military 
functions. NATO, for example, has even acquired a permanent 
staff, procedures, codes of conduct, and symbols. 


At the beginning of each pact, the relevant national policy 

, aspirations must be pinpointed. Periodically thereafter they must 

be examined in order to detect changes in aspiration or empha- 

sis. Did shifts in national policy bring about changes in the pact? 

Or, conversely, did the impact of collective decisions bring about 
changes in national policy? 


Certain earmarks of the development toward collective 
thinking and action can be identified and their presence estab- 
lished in the institutions and events analyzed. What is the nature 
of the system’s central institutions? Does decision-making re- 
quire a unanimous or a majority vote? Are decisions made by 
instructed delegates of governments, by uninstructed delegates, or 
by independent experts? Are decisions merely recommendations 
or are they binding? 


Certain characteristics of resistance to collective thinking 
and action must also be looked for in the practice of regional 
systems. Do national governments insist on using the regional 
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machinery exclusively for the realization of their own immediate 
and narrowly-viewed policy objectives? Do governments refuse 
to change their policies after a regional consultation or decision 
contrary to their aims? Do governments fail to carry out cen- 
trally made decisions? Do governments pursue policies outside 
the pact framework inconsistent with regional decisions? And 
finally, is there a growth or a decline in the importance and the 
scope of the decisions made jointly? If the formal structure re- 
mains intact but is rarely used, or applied only to situations of 
little importance in the minds of the member governments, no 
development toward a political community transcending the na- 
tion-state, is likely. The evolution of regional military pacts 
toward a larger political community may be said to take place only 
if constantly changing conditions result in consistently broadened 
powers of the central structure, rather than in resistance to such 
development.® 


Stress on Internal Security 


In the efforts of governments to ally for military purposes, 
two fundamental aims have become plain: the establishment of 
security within a given region, including the protection of the 
independence of its members against other members, or the or- 
ganization of collective self-defense against an external threat. 
If the first set of aims predominates, the system is likely to be 
equipped with firm rules and standing machinery for the peace- 
ful solution of disputes among members. If external security is 
the major aim, joint military arrangements and assurances of 
mutual support will take first place in the organization’s objec- 
tives. Although the majority of pacts do not fall tidely into one 
or the other of these categories, many of them bear the hallmark 
of a greater concern with one or the other. 





8 See also the quantitative index of activities designed by Karl W. Deutsch 
for the measurement of progress toward larger political communities and of 
the potentiality of the evolution of such groupings. Political Community at 
the International Level (Garden City, Doubleday, 1954), and Nationalism 
and Social Communication (New York, Wiley, 1953). For an excellent 
bibliography on regionalism, see Norman J. Padelford, “A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Regionalism and Regional Arrangements,” International Organiza- 
tion, vol. X, no. 4 (November 1956). 
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The years from 1945 to 1948 saw the negotiation of a series 
of treaties among 21 states of the Western Hemisphere which 
established a self-conscious system of collective security, pacific 
settlement, and continental solidarity against outsiders. This 
eventually became the Organization of American States (OAS). 
The disparity in power and influence between the huge and in- 
dustrialized “Colossus of the North” and the 20 underdeveloped 
and agricultural Latin American countries was one of the motives 
for creating the organization. Latin American governments, 
notoriously weak and unstable, were anxious to tie Washington 
to a legally firm system of non-intervention and protection for 
the territorial status quo, under which established governments 
could claim the protection of the Inter-American System in de- 
fending themselves against revolutionaries and threats originating 
on the territories of their neighbors. They were also interested 
in minimizing extra-continental influences in the Americas. This 
double motivation received ideological support from a strong 
legalistic intellectual tradition, despite constant violations of legal 
procedures in fact, as well as from an historical body of doctrine 
alleging an institutional and spiritual unity and uniqueness as 
contrasted with “corrupt” European influences. As for the 
United States, few Latin Americans associated it with their 
unique traditions, but for reasons of self-protection nevertheless 
sought to tie Washington to their aspirations. 


Initially, Washington was quite cool to these aspirations 
despite lip service during the war years to the inter-American 
ideal. Planning for the United Nations and hopes for big power 
cooperation as the key to peace dominated in Washington. It 
was felt that 
Stalin might draw back from the United Nations if Pan American- 
ism were pushed too hard, since he was known to regard the Latin 
American states as mere satellites of Uncle Sam, and Pan Ameri- 
canism as an instrument of United States power politics. On the 
other hand, United States support of the “good” regional system 
in America might give the Kremlin a pretext for developing a 
“bad” regional system in Europe.‘ 


‘ Arthur P. Whitaker, “Development of American Regionalism,” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, no. 469 (March 1951), p. 129. 
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Only the refusal of the Latin Americans to sign the United 
Nations Charter without an endorsement of regional collective 
security made Washington willing to negotiate amendments 
to the draft Charter. For some time little use was made of the 
blessing on regional organizations which had been inserted in 
the Charter but as the tension between the United States and 
the USSR began to build up, attention turned to security ar- 
rangements other than those embodied in the Security Council. 
The result was a determined effort to create an effective West- 
ern Hemisphere security system. Under the system all inter- 
American disputes must be submitted to OAS peaceful settle- 
ment procedures and any settlement voted by a two-thirds ma- 
jority is binding upon the states concerned. In the case of extra- 
continental threats, the machinery for consultation comes into 
play and collective measures may be decided upon to meet an 
attack—“‘an armed attack by any State against an American 
State shall be considered as an attack against all the American 
States.” However, no state is required to use armed force unless 


it wishes to do so. 


The movement for Arab unity, resulting in the formation 
of the Arab League in March 1945 owed much to British in- 
fluence. This was a reflection of a variety of concerns. Through 
the Middle East went the lifeline of the British Empire and in it 
British oil interests had a major stake. Thus the internal security 
of the area was a matter of paramount concern. Encouragement 
of pan-Arab ambitions was a meaiis of fostering good will toward 
the United Kingdom and hopefully of lessening internecine dis- 
putes. Further, strengthening and unifying the area was be- 
lieved to be the best security against encroachments by other 
outside states which might threaten British interests. Many 
Arab nationalists saw in the League a mechanism, not for the 
perpetuation of the independence of individual Arab govern- 
ments, but for a union or federation of the whole Arab world. 
Key Arab governments were by no means hostile to the idea, 
provided the federation could be brought about under their 
leadership. However, Iraq wished to accomplish this union by 
federating with Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria, while Egypt and 
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Saudi Arabia were determined to block such a course, with Egypt 
hoping to unite the Arab world under its leadership. The com- 
promise which resulted, and then only because of British per- 
suasion, was the minimum common denominator possible in 
terms of these aims: a League to protect the independence and 
sovereignty of the existing governments against other Arab coun- 
tries as well as against external threats. 


Symptomatic of a preoccupation with the protection of the 
internal status quo was the stress given to the pacific settlement 
of inter-Arab disputes. When disputes not involving the “‘inde- 
pendence of a State, its sovereignty or its territorial integrity” 
have been referred to the League by the parties concerned, a 
simple majority vote of the League’s Council suffices to hand 
down a binding decision. A unanimous decision is required to 
determine collective measures in the event of aggression either by 
a member state or by a non-member. If unanimity cannot be 
obtained, only the governments voting for common measures are 
bound to act. 


Stress on External Security 


‘The growing preoccupation of the Arab League with Israel 
and anti-colonialism, and its manifest unwillingness to fulfill 
the objectives originally sought by the British, led late in 1951 to 
another outside effort to organize the area and to strengthen 
it as a bulwark against communism. This was the abortive 
Middle East defense system sponsored by the United States 
which incurred the implacable suspicion and hostility of the 
Arab states. Having learned its lesson the United States then 
tried to encourage the Arab states themselves to take the initia- 
tive. This finally bore fruit in 1955 as the Baghdad Pact. 


Initially it was a bilateral agreement between Iraq and Tur- 
key and became a multipartite alliance with the accession of the 
United Kingdom in April, Pakistan in September, and Iran in 
October 1955, thus forming the “northern tier” defense system 
against the Soviet Union. It contains no firm obligations and is 
little more than a mutual agreement to consult: its purpose and 
aims are ambiguous and the only specific commitment assumed 
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by the members is to “cooperate” for mutual defense. Pakistan 
is primarily concerned with the threat which India poses, Iraq 
with that of Egypt and Saudi Arabia, while the United Kingdom 
seems less afraid of the USSR than anxious to retain a diplo- 
matic and institutional toehold in the Middle East. Preoccupa- 
tion with anti-colonialism and with economic development 
equals, if it does not override, military considerations. 


In opposition to the Baghdad Pact system there grew up, 
also in 1955, the “southern tier” region, built by and around 
Egypt through the medium of interlocking bilateral pacts with 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the Yemen. The institutional struc- 
ture of the system is imposing and includes a supreme coun- 
cil, a war council, and a joint command. The Pacts provide 
that if one of the parties is attacked “speedy assistance” will be 
sent to it and all measures including armed force will be used 
to repel the invader. However, its unity of purpose will remain 
in doubt as long as Saudi Arabia’s foreign policy is less stridently 
anti-Western than Egypt’s and Syria’s and as long as the fate of 
the Saudi ruling dynasty is so dependent on revenues from United 
States-operated oil fields. While no categorical statements about 
common aims for all members can be hazarded on the basis of 
experience so far, it is nevertheless clear that Egypt and Syria—. 
under their military radical-reformist regimes—are agreed on 
permanently expelling Western influence and following a rigor- 
ous neutralist policy in seeking to undermine Western-oriented 
systems and regimes in the Middle East, if necessary with Soviet 
aid. Thus the common denominator is at least the weakening 
of the Baghdad Pact and the blocking of Arab alliances with 


the West. 


Another link in the world wide network of alliances was 
forged in 1951 when the ANZUS Pact was signed by Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States. Such a small membership 
would seem to facilitate an easy identity of national aims. This, 
however, was not the case. The treaty obligation to meet outside 
threats by common military measures is very weakly worded. 
The only obligation assumed by the members is to “meet the 
common danger in accordance with [their] constitutional proc- 
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esses.’’ The most important reason for this is that the primary 
enemy identified in Washington differed from that feared in 
Canberra. For the United States, Communist aggression in gen- 
eral and Peiping in particular was the danger; for Australia and 
New Zealand a resurgent and rearmed Japan appeared to be an 
equally great danger. These latter countries were willing to 
agree to a peace treaty with Japan which imposed “no restric- 
tions upon Japanese rearmament, only if the United States 
would formally express concern for their security and agree to 
stand with them in the event of an attack.”® The ANZUS Pact, 
as drawn, covers both contingencies and therefore represents 
once more a basic convergence of separate national policy aims. 


In 1954 the Southeast Asian Defense Treaty (SEATO), 
largely superseded ANZUS by adding France, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, and the United Kingdom to the three coun- 
tries already committed to opposing aggression in that region. 
However, the increase in numbers was matched by a dilution of 
purpose. Again the parties pledged themselves merely “to meet 
the common danger in accordance with [their] constitutional 
processes” and the United States was exempt from even this com- 
mitment unless there were Communist aggression. At the same 
time, unlike the ANZUS Pact, SEATO excluded from the 
“treaty area” South Korea and Formosa, the most likely seats of 
trouble from Communist sources. Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam 
were included in the area covered by the Treaty, although it was 
not anticipated they would join. 


But the parties differed on defining the target. France, 
which had just lost its Indo-Chinese empire, was primarily inter- 
ested in maintaining some influence in that area. Pakistan was 
anxious to strengthen its defenses against India. The Philippines 
was mainly interested in curbing the danger of Chinese military 
expansion. Thailand was preoccupied with the problem of in- 
ternal subversion, fomented by Communist infiltration, particu- 
larly from Malaya and Vietnam. The United Kingdom was 
preoccupied with the future of Malaya and Singapore and the 


“OR. G. Casey, Friends and Neighbours (Melborne, F. W. Cheshire, 
1954), p. 73. 
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possibility of maintaining them within the Commonwealth. And 
the United States hoped for greatly stepped up military prepara- 
tions by all members against communism in general. 


The divergence in fundamental objectives was also re- 
flected in the means to be utilized. The United Kingdom tended 
to stress the need for economic development to stem subversion 
as contrasted with Washington’s military emphasis. And the 
three Asian nations insisted on giving the Pact a firm anti-co- 
lonial tone despite Australian, British, and French participation. 
This emphasis was reflected in the drafting of a Pacific Charter 
in which the parties proclaimed their willingness “to promote 
self-government and to secure the independence of all countries 
whose people desire it and are able to undertake its responsibili- 


> 


ties. 


By far the most important regional alliance in terms of its 
development since its inception in 1949 is the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Under the terms of this Treaty, 
if one party is attacked, every other party will come to its as- 
sistance “by taking forthwith, individually and in concert with 


other Parties, such action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force.” Certainly the minimum common denomi- 
nator among the twelve original members was the fear of Soviet 
attack in Europe and the need to find a deterrent to that danger. 
Yet national policy also dictated a series of differences in em- 
phasis and aspiration which, in the long run, were as important 
as the points of convergence. Thus Denmark and Norway hoped 
that legal deterrence would suffice, that is, that no military 
operations would ever take place and they therefore considered 
the commitment to fight more important than preparations for 
battle. France and the Benelux countries hoped that if fighting 
were necessary it would take place on German soil, while the 
United States and United Kingdom foresaw the possibility of a 
mobile campaign across the European Continent. Canadian 
opinion tended to see the need as more than a narrowly military 
one. Many Canadian statesmen urged 


that if NATO were to serve more than the immediate crisis, and 
were to be a success militarily, a sense of Atlantic community must 
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be fostered and habits of cooperation established in the economic, 
political and cultural fields as well as in the military realm.* 


Initial United States opinion, however, was the opposite. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson denied any obligation to act col- 
lectively along these lines although he acknowledged the “ethical 
essence of the treaty . . . tolerance, restraint, freedom, and well- 
being.”’ Key members of Congress, indeed, feared that emphasis 
on non-military matters and on large-scale political and economic 
consultations would undermine United States trade policy, free- 
dom of action, and support for the United Nations. Hence they 
opposed a wide interpretation of the Treaty. 


Militarily speaking, Western European Union (WEU) is 
the continental European sector of NATO and, as far as opera- 
tional jurisdiction is concerned, it is subject to NATO orders. 
The main purpose of the WEU Agreement was to facilitate Ger- 
man rearmament after the defeat by France of the European 
Defence Community (EDC) treaty, and to pave the way for 
Germany’s entry into NATO with appropriate safeguards. 
France had refused to ratify EDC because the United King- 
dom had declined to participate and without British participa- 
tion the French were afraid of German hegemony once Germany 
was rearmed. WEU thus represented the minimum common 
denominator: it met the German government’s desire for re- 
armanent, which was supported by the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and it also met the French demand for special 
guarantees against the resurgence of German militarism. 


The WEU Treaty fixes troop and armament ceilings for 
the member states, including Germany. These can be lifted only 
by unanimous vote of the WEU Council. Further, certain types 
of weapons are forbidden to Germany, a prohibition which can 
be lifted only with the consent of the WEU Council. The Coun- 
cil has at its disposal an Armaments Control Agency to inspect 
and report on levels of troops and armaments maintained by the 
members. Under WEU the United Kingdom is pledged to 





6 Norman J. Padelford, “Political Cooperation in the North Atlantic Com- 
munity,” International Organization, vol. IX, No. 3 (August 1955), p. 357. 
7 Quoted in ibid., p. 356. 
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maintain a minimum force on the Continent which can be 
withdrawn or reduced only with the consent of the other mem- 
bers. Within the frank context of the political and military in- 
tegration of Europe, then, WEU permits the rearmament of the 
member—West Germany—most distrusted by the other mem- 
bers while reassuring the remaining countries of their safety. 


Formally speaking, the Soviet-sponsored multipartite War- 
saw Pact is a latecomer to the field of regional systems. In 1955 
it took the place of a series of earlier bilateral treaties between the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern European Communist nations. 
But the close ties and mutual commitments of the governments 
in question probably owed little to formal treaties and more to 
such factors as ideological identities among Communist leaders, 
Soviet military occupation, and policy “coordination,” as well 
as satellite economic dependence on the Soviet Union. What- 
ever the causes, the effective military coordination of Eastern 
European forces and policies with those of Moscow was so com- 
plete as to have resulted in common tables of organization, stand- 
ardized armaments and uniforms and, in the case of Poland 
until 1956, a Soviet marshal actually commanding a satel- 
lite army. 


Following eight years of rigidity in Communist relations with 
the European powers and the United States, the Pact coincided 
with a strong offensive to undermine the will of the NATO part- 
ners to continue the alliance. It was, in effect, a negotiating device 
to induce the West to withdraw from Germany or to limit NATO 
commitments without making any real reciprocal concession. 
Realizing that countervailing or dominant military power was 
not sufficient to deter NATO defensive efforts, the Soviet leaders 
apparently tried a diplomatic gambit in the German impasse 
by creating a miultipartite alliance superficially resembling 
NATO. This interpretation is strengthened by the fact that the 
active steps taken by the Warsaw Treaty Organization have been 
confined to underlining Soviet diplomatic and propaganda 
moves with regard to Germany, NATO, and “European collec- 
tive security.” 





The Pact promised its own abolition if a general system of 
disarmament or a general European collective security treaty— 
implying the scrapping of NATO —came into being. As such 
it appealed to neutralist groups in France and was beamed at 
anti-militarist and anti-NATO circles in a West Germany which 
was just about to begin its rearmament program under WEU. 
Diplomatically, therefore, the initial purpose of the Pact was to 
provide merely another device for keeping West Germany out 
of the Western military structure. However, an additional com- 
mon incentive may have been the desire to give a semblance of 
national equality to the satellites, by a multilateral relationship 
instead of a mere bilateral dependence upon Moscow. 
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Adjusting Alliances to New Conditions 


ee OF THE DIVERSITY OF NATIONAL POLICIES AT THE 
outset of a regional military alliance, a convergence of as- 
pirations must have taken place or no pact would have been con- 
cluded by the parties in the first place. However, it may be taken 
for granted that the initial aspirations of the member countries, 
whether unified or diverse, do not remain constant. National 
foreign policies are constantly subject to change. Elections and 
revolutions catapult new leadership groups into power, groups 
whose values and desires may differ from those of their prede- 
cessors and lead them to alter the policies of their country in a 
regional system. Policy reassessments take place constantly even 
without formal change in the personnel constituting the govern- 
ment, in response to new developments at home and abroad. 
Notions of national interest which dictated membership in a 
pact and a definite policy for the alliance at one time may thus 
change, bringing about a shift in position in the regional system 
and perhaps even its decay. 


Stimuli to Change 


It is the very change in international conditions and their 
assessment by policy makers which has induced many commen- 
tators to question the usefulness of military pacts as continuing 
instruments of national policy. The impact of dynamic inter- 
national conditions on alliances is most pronounced with respect 
to changes in the policy of the target group,* modifications in the 
composition of an alliance, the influence of uncommitted regions 
and states (especially through the interconnected claims of neu- 
tralism, economic development, and anti-colonialism), the ap- 
peal of these claims within the allied countries, and finally the 
impact of a revolutionary weapons technology on alliance strategy. 


8 By target group is meant the state or states representing the threat which 
the alliance was formed to counter. 
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An alliance may be seriously influenced if its members react 
differently to a real or alleged change in the aims and conduct 
of the group against which the pact is directed. Soviet offers 
of peaceful coexistence, disarmament, and relaxation of ten- 
sions are interpreted in United States circles as merely new de- 
vices to achieve world supremacy. Yet they are taken far more 
literally in Europe. Similar Chinese assurances or measures may 
go unheeded in Washington; yet they may make a big impres- 
sion in Bangkok, Singapore, and Karachi. Whichever interpre- 
tation is correct, the unity of purpose of both NATO and 
SEATO will obviously suffer as a result, unless the members 
succeed in adjusting their separate policies toward the target 
group, a step which demands some consensus in the assessment 
of Moscow’s or Peiping’s policies. 


Further, the changing nature of international alignments 
and needs sometimes brings with it the admission of new mem- 
bers to a regional system. Yet the new members may bring to 
the alliance policy aims peculiar to themselves and not necessar- 
ily shared by the other partners. Especially when a state is “co- 
opted” into a grouping to prevent it from following a unilateral 
policy of balancing between two opposing alliances, the “co- 
opted” member may seek to impose its particular aims on the 
alliance in general. Dilution of purpose may result once more 
unless the collective point of view can be made to prevail upon 
the newcomer. 


The flourishing of a large uncommitted group in Africa 
and Asia poses perhaps the most serious challenge to the unity 
of aims in existing pacts. In opposition to “power blocs” and 
militarism, this group proposes “‘non-alignment” and mediation, 
holding the trend toward regional systems both immoral and 
dangerous to peace. In addition, it vigorously preaches doctrines 
which, as has been seen above, find a warm response among 
many pact members—the need to devote scarce resources to over- 
coming poverty, disease, and illiteracy instead of to unproductive 
armaments; the efficacy of the economic as opposed to the mili- 
tary cure for subversion; and the elimination of colonialism in 
its remaining manifestations, not only through the political liqui- 
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dation of colonial government, but also through the limitation 
of Western economic dominance and the eradication of racial 
discrimination. 


The changing nature of warfare and the revolution in 
weapons technology pose the final challenge of dynamic condi- 
tions confronting the unity of purpose of an alliance. The whole 
principle of large-scale conscript armies has been questioned by 
those who see in a professional force equipped predominantly 
with nuclear weapons the main deterrent to aggression. If one 
alliance partner follows policies of reduced manpower and greater 
atomic capacity, why should the others not have the same “ad- 
vantage”? Conversely, however, the application of a nuclear 
strategy with its implications of complete—if local—destruction 
makes the alliance member whose territory is singled out for 
operations naturally question the value of the pact. Planned poli- 
cies of “instant and massive retaliation at places of our own 
choosing” may involve the end of that member country as a 
habitable place. Thus the impact of the nuclear age makes con- 
ventional regional systems useless in the view of some critics, 


while to others it implies the minimization of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons, with re-emphasis on conventional armaments. 
Manpower needs would then increase the importance of regional- 
ism. 


Changed conditions, in some or all of the aspects noted, are 
certain to impose themselves on any alliance. They have chal- 
lenged contemporary regional systems and have thus forced the 
member governments to reassess their demands. Alliances must 
either adapt to changing circumstances by evolving a new col- 
lective policy, or decay. An alliance which fails to adjust—or 
more accurately, whose members fail to compromise—ceases to 
be of use to the dissatisfied partners and will be abandoned. This 
has been the fate of the Balkan Pact of 1954, linking Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. Greek and Turkish differences over 
Cyprus and the fear of both that Moscow’s post-Stalin policy 
would affect the position of Yugoslavia challenged the value of 
the Pact, which would have had to be radically changed to suit 
the new aspirations of all its members. Since none of the states 
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So eS RP U VRIES InN ere Oe 


in question chose to make the necessary compromises, the Pact 
was in effect permitted to lapse. 


Efforts to Adjust to External Threats 


OAS, largely for geographical and strategic reasons, has 
been less subject to the buffeting of outside forces than the other 
alliances and its basic purposes remain for the most part valid. 
Eight disputes—all involving revolutionary-military threats to 
established governments, allegedly fomented by neighboring 
states—have arisen since 1948 to test the system. With the 
highly significant exception of the crisis occasioned by the over- 
throw of the pro-Communist Guatemalan government, all these 
_ disputes were solved peacefully through the intercession of OAS. 
The Council of the Organization, representing the delegates of 
all the governments in Washington, stopped hostilities and 
smoothed the way for peaceful relations. It did so by engaging 
in detached fact-finding and conciliation, persuading the an- 
tagonistic governments to desist from making trouble. When 
such efforts proved unavailing, the Council dispatched military 
observers to the scene to separate the parties and authorized 
military assistance to the aggrieved party, as demonstrated by 
the “sale” of United States planes to the Costa Rican govern- 
ment in 1955 to defend itself against Nicaragua. Thus, when 
conciliation proves inadequate, the presence of United States 
power—functioning through the legal shield of continental soli- 
darity—suffices to re-establish peace. 


While the record on dealing with internal problems has 
been remarkably good, there has been little enthusiasm for any 
extension of the initial objectives. The members have in large 
measure resisted United States efforts to give hemisphere security 
aspirations an anti-Soviet orientation. Nor has the United States- 
sponsored external security drive in OAS led to striking results 
in the field of military organization. United States bases in Cen- 
tral and South America are acquired and maintained after hard 
bilateral negotiations, not as a result of joint military thinking f 
and planning. Joint military or naval exercises among OAS \ 
member states do not occur. And the inter-American defense . 


> 
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agencies created by OAS have been conspicuously slow in meet- 
ing or planning. 


The extrarhemisphere adjustment in the purpose of OAS 
which the United States has sought was put formally before the 
other members at the Tenth Inter-American Conference held in 
Caracas in March 1954. With the pro-Communist Guatemalan 
regime in the minds of delegates, a resolution was passed declar- 
ing that 
the domination or control of the political institutions of any Ameri- 
can State by the international communist movement, extending to 
this Hemisphere the political system of an extracontinental power, 
would constitute a threat to the sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of the American States. . . .* 


Coordinated national measures for the control of subversion and 
infiltration were endorsed by the Conference. But collective in- 
tervention in the event of a specific Communist threat could take 
place only if authorized by a special meeting of the foreign min- 
isters. While only Guatemala voted against this resolution (with 
Argentina and Mexico abstaining), the majority of the dele- 


gates had no liking for the principle of collective intervention 
and were far from impressed by the immediacy of the Com- 
munist menace as presented by Secretary Dulles. The Latin 
Americans voted for the United States resolution only because it 
was made plain that consideration by Washington of Latin Amer- 
ican economic, financial, commodity price, and technical assist- 
ance aspirations would not otherwise be forthcoming. 


In June 1954, the extent of the anti-Communist orientation 
of OAS was put to a test. A series of incidents led to the inva- 
sion of Guatemala by an anti-Communist army of exiles, operat- 
ing from Honduran and Nicaraguan territory and evidently 
enjoying the support of the United States. Guatemalan appeals 
to the Security Council were blocked by United States initiative 
to give priority to regional pacific settlement procedures. When 
the Council of OAS was convoked, the United States repre- 
sentative insisted that the Guatemalan situation represented an 


9 Tenth Inter-American Conference, Caracas, Venezuela, March 1-28, 
1954, Final Act (Washington, Pan American Union), pp. 94-95. 
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attack by international communism on the Hemisphere, but asked 
that the calling of a meeting of the foreign ministers be delayed. 
In the meantime, the rebels had succeeded in ousting the Arbenz 
government, and the foreign ministers meeting never took place. 
One can hardly resist the conclusion that once armed with. an 
anti-Communist commitment by OAS, the United States moved 
unilaterally to unseat a pro-Communist government by support- 
ing intervention in Guatemala. 


In the Arab League a rather different situation has obtained. 
Outside pressures, Israel and the cold war among them, have 
served only to exacerbate existing differences and it has proved 
impossible to develop any effective machinery for the execution 
of a common policy. In 1950, Egypt proposed a Collective 
Security Pact which made the defense of all Arab lands a col- 
lective matter for the League and provided for military and eco- 
nomic coordination of policies. Because of its pan-Arab pitch, 
the Pact proved irresistible even to Iraq’s Nuri es-Said and was 
duly accepted, but it has remained a dead letter. In 1954 Colonel 
Nasser unsuccessfully sought to resuscitate it in order to organize 
a semblance of a Middle Eastern defense grouping and thus to 
halt Iraq’s drift toward the West. 


The de facto division of the Middle East by 1955 into pro- 
Western and neutralist regional systems marks, at least temporar- 
ily, the failure of the Arab League to attain a consensus either 
on internal or external problems. The intensity of the Iraqi- 
Egyptian differences continues to strain the very existence of the 
organization. As one observer comments: 


Measuring the shortcomings of the League against the passion of its 
decisions and words, one could easily conclude that it was born in 
deceit and reared in hypocrisy; but this would not be just. In ac- 
tion, it frequently was driven by inner stresses to sin against itself. 
Indeed, as time went on, the League began to dissemble in its 
words, rather like an old sinner who repents equivocally in order 
to leave a margin for the weakness of the flesh. It knew how far it 
fell short of virtue.*° 


10 T. R. Little, “The Arab League: A Reassessment,” Middle East. Jour- 
nal, vol. X, no. 2 (Spring 1956), p. 141, 
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Yet the League survives, partly because no Arab leader can 
afford to withdraw openly from the only living symbol of pan- 
Arab political and national unity, no matter how consistently he 
may sabotage its decisions. Resistance to Israel, to colonialism, 
and to Western ‘“‘economic exploitation” furnish continuing com- 
mon interests, explaining the survival of a shadow of unity. As 
one commentator explains: 


A rigid federation, a true union, a consistent united front might 
well have broken down under the continuing stresses and strains of 
inter-Arab dissension and dispute. The very looseness of the Arab 
League, the very noncommittal character of most of its instruments, 
now become an asset instead of a liability. So loose an alliance, so 
non-binding an instrument, may well survive even those crises, even 
that lack of effective action, even that absence of ultimate confi- 
dence, that have characterized inter-Arab relations and the League 
of Arab States during the first ten years of its existence."' 


Redirection to Internal Problems 


Of the other two Middle East alliances only one, the Bagh- 
dad Pact, has manifested an ability to grow and develop in a 
manner consonant with the desires of its members although the 
direction was not foreseen in the initial provisions. While the 
the Pact refers only to security and defense, activities have cen- 
tered for the most part in the economic and anti-subversion fields. 
Stepped up United States bilateral assistance is to dovetail with 
regional programs of improving health, irrigation, and farming 
practices. More striking still, the Pact members have agreed to 
the establishment of an atomic energy training center for which 
the United Kingdom contributed £250,000, and to the regional 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. A counter-subver- 
sion organization has been set up, which with its Liaison Com- 
mittee carries on precisely the same kind of program as its 
counterpart in SEATO, including the pooling of police resources. 


With the loss of British prestige as a result of the Suez ad- 
venture, it may be surmised that London’s influence in the Bagh- 


4 J. S. Raleigh, “Ten Years of the Arab League,” Middle Eastern Affairs, 
vol. VI, no. 3 (March 1955), p. 77. 
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dad grouping will decline as Washington’s—bolstered by the 
Eisenhower Doctrine—will grow. Already the United States 
attends Council meetings as an “observer” and has formally 
joined the counter-subversion organization and the military com- 
mittee, in addition to participating in the economic development 
aspects of the Pact’s program. Through this association, and 
despite the public emphasis on external anti-Soviet aims, the 
Baghdad Pact has in effect turned its major attention to internal 
needs of a non-military nature. 


Precisely the same conclusions apply to the changing em- 
phasis in the aims of the members of SEATO. At its inception, 
the military security of southeast Asia had been the primary 
aim of the ANZUS members of the alliance, with the Australians 
pressing for the establishment of a unified military command 
structure and the United States wishing to maximize military 
preparation by individual governments. Yet the actual military 
achievements of SEATO are far from striking. No unified com- 
mand exists and even the multilateral coordination of separate 
national defense policies was not put on a permanent basis until 
1957. Military planning seems to be confined to “technical and 
specialized subjects,” possibilities of standardization in organi- 
zation, equipment, and training, and the sharing of training 
facilities.’* Only one joint military exercise has been held, Oper- 
ation “Firm Link” near Bangkok. No more than 7,000 United 
States servicemen and 100 marines, four destroyers, and one jet 
fighter squadron from the Commonwealth countries participated, 
in addition to Thai units. Mutual assistance in the development 
of armed strength has been confined largely io bilateral United 
States aid and to the training of Pakistani, Philippine, and 
Thai personnel in British, French, and United States service 


schools. 


Adjustment to changing aims has been patent in the in- 
creased emphasis given to economic and political development 


12 “First Annual Report of the Council Representatives of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization,” Dept. of State Bulletin, vol. XXXIV, no. 872 
(12 March, 1956), p. 407; also Arthur H. Dean, “Collective Defense in 
Southeast Asia,” Current History, vol. XXXI, no. 179 (July 1956), pp. 7-15. 
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aspirations in the area, a set of aims which motivated the United 
Kingdom and the Asian Pact members far more than the United 
States. Much emphasis is now placed in SEATO on the coordi- 
nation of anti-subversion campaigns, the pooling of information 
on internal threats, and “technical assistance” for effective local 
anti-Communist measures. Further, the SEATO Council has 
recognized that speedy economic development is the most urgent 
issue in the area, and has urged the member governments to 
concentrate on this task through unilateral, bilateral, and regional 
steps. This re-emphasis not only implies increased United States 
economic aid, but also encouragement for local governments to 
spend more of their scarce resources on economic and social 
improvement. The clashing aims of the members, therefore, 
have brought about an adjustment in regional policy stressing 
internal problems at the expense of the earlier dominant impor- 
tance of the external military threat. In so doing the members 
have diluted the military nature of SEATO by acknowledging 
their dependence on such regional economic groupings as the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East and ‘the Colombo Plan for Asian economic development, 
both of which are characterized by the active membership of 
neutralist countries and are unconcerned with military power. 


The logic of internal adjustment thus tends to refute the 
critics of regionalism who argue that the stress on an external 
military menace compels the neglect of urgent internal problems 
and offends neutral groups in the area. The very difference 
among the Pact members in assessing the imminence of the ex- 
ternal threat brings with it adjustments meeting the essence of 
these objections. 


Changes at All Levels: NATO 


NATO for its part has also undergone substantial modifica- 
tions and the aims of the Pact have been constantly enlarged. 
While it has been fashionable to speak of “the NATO crisis” 
since the advent of the Suez problem, the truth of the matter is 
that, in varying degrees, the history of the organization has been 
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a series of crises with clashing viewpoints among the member 
governments. 


One of the earliest difficulties in the alliance was the issue 
of co-opting new members. Many of the European members 
opposed the admission of Greece and Turkey because they did 
not wish to dilute the limited resources of the original members 
and take on new territorial commitments, but the views of Wash- 
ington prevailed. Germany, however, posed the real issue of co- 
optation. Convinced that without a German contribution, de- 
fense against a massive Soviet attack would be inadequate, the 
United States since 1950 has pressed for German rearmament. 
After the defeat of EDC in August 1954, Washington continued 
to insist on the immediate need for twelve German divisions, ex- 
plained thus by NATO’s Supreme Commander Alfred Gruen- 
ther: 


The 12 German divisions, along with the German air and naval 
contribution, make the difference between a second-choice strategy 
{holding the front along the Rhine] and a much more desirable 
forward strategy [mobile defense between Elbe and Rhine]. This is 
true not in spite of the atomic age but because of it. We must have 
a sufficient shield of allied ground and air forces to prevent the enemy 
from advancing in widely dispersed formation. That shield must 
be strong enough to force an attacking enemy to concentrate his 
effort to break through. Those concentrations would be extremely 
vulnerable to attacks by our new [tactical atomic] weapons.’® 


This insistence, coupled with Secretary Dulles’ threat of an 
“agonizing reappraisal” of the United States role in NATO, led 
to the admission of Germany to the Pact and to the creation of 
WEU. 


NATO’s basic policy of co-optation is challenged not only 
by the issue of armed Germans but also by the very aims of the 
most powerful continental state in Western Europe. The Bonn 
Republic is a revisionist state, which seeks both German reuni- 
fication and the reacquisition of the former German territories 





18 Alfred M. Gruenther, “Developing Strength for European Defense,” 
Dept. of State Bulletin, vol. XXXII, no. 822 (28-March 1955), p. 517. 
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east of the Oder-Neisse line. Only assurances by Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer that Bonn’s claims would be advanced exclusively 
through peaceful means and the repetition of this assurance by 
the NATO Council have managed to allay somewhat the fear 
of European governments that NATO might be used to further 
these ends by aggressive diplomatic and military measures. 


Another early challenge to NATO unity was economic. 
United States requests for a rapid rate of rearmament were op- 
posed by European members concerned with safeguarding and 
developing their peaceful productive capacities after the post- 
1945 reconstruction period had ended. Closely linked with this 
problem was the recurrent question of how to finance joint mili- 
tary installations such as harbors, air fields, and pipe lines—the 
“common infrastructure program.” Should each country rearm 
according to an economic formula centrally determined and 
applicable to all? Or should each government be permitted to 
set its own pace? While repeated compromises eased these inter- 
allied differences from year to year, they have recurred regularly 
in the demands of European countries that the United States 
assume a greater financial burden and that Atlantic trade be 
liberalized in order to enable Europe to earn more dollars. Euro- 
pean neutralist circles have been especially receptive to the argu- 
ment that the military emphasis of NATO is uneconomic and 


unnecessary. 


The impact of Afro-Asian neutralism on the Western alli- 
ance makes itself felt directly in the challenge to unity presented 
by the colonial issue. When NATO was formed, the primary 
external threat was thought to be in Europe. Events in south- 
east Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa have demonstrated 
that this is no longer the case. As a result United States efforts 
have been directed toward the creation of security systems in 
these areas. To reassure the neutralist nations it has been essen- 
tial to avoid all appearances of favoring the colonial policies of 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Portugal, and the United 
Kingdom—all allied with the United States in NATO. The 
colonial powers, on the other hand, expect NATO to be con- 
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cerned with the defense of their empires and the development 
of a common Western stand on colonial issues. 


One of the sharpest challenges to allied unity has been 
the issue of nuclear strategy in NATO military planning. The 
United States and British air forces are the only services capable 
of undertaking strategic bombing with atomic weapons. How- 
ever, their operations are not subject to NATO direction. The 
possibility of such operations being initiated without NATO 
consent has haunted the continental governments. This fear has 
been aggravated by national United States military emphasis on 
smaller units armed with tactical nuclear devices rather than 
on large and conventionally armed ground forces. In the long 
run, such a reorganization is designed to permit a saving in funds 
and manpower, including a reduction of United States forces 
stationed in Europe under NATO command. This policy found 
a ready response in France and the United Kingdom, which 
proposed to follow suit, and in 1956 they asked the United States 
to share its supplies of tactical nuclear weapons with its allies. 
The first step in fulfillment of this request was taken during the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan Bermuda talks. In the joint communiqué 
which was issued on 24 March 1957, it was announced that 
“agreement in principle” had been reached on the provision by 
the United States to the British forces “of certain guided missiles.” 
About ten days later the United Kingdom issued a White Paper 
announcing substantial cuts in its armed services and a revamp- 
ing of its military establishment with primary emphasis on 
nuclear deterrent power. 


West Germany, however, has viewed this development with 
a more jaundiced eye. The NATO plan seeks to compensate 
with atomic firepower for a permanent and significant inferiority 
in manpower: hence the insistence on German divisions, which 
are to compel the Soviets to mass their assault troops, which in 
turn will make the employment of nuclear weapons militarily 
feasible. But German opinion has not been slow to point out 
that the ensuing atomic carnage will take place on German soil, 
involve primarily German personnel, and commit NATO ir- 
revocably to more rather than less atomic planning. NATO 
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exercises with mock atomic weapons and especially the “casual- 
ties” gave rise in 1955 to a hardening of the German population’s 
Opposition to the introduction of conscription and to the whole 
policy of participation in NATO. Ironically enough, German 
as well as French critics of Bonn’s rearmament have not been 
slow to ask why any German troops were required if atomic fire- 
power could compensate for the manpower deficiency. 


Finally, NATO is not the only alliance to possess atomic 
weapons: the Warsaw coalition also possesses them. Hence any 
signs of a “softening” in Soviet foreign and military policy is 
bound to be interpreted with great hope by the European gov- 
ernments. Since the death of Stalin, exhortations by the United 
States that the Soviet threat remains real have been countered 
by European views that war is less and less likely because of the 
deterrent effect of the atomic power which both sides possess 
and because of Soviet internal problems. It is therefore argued 
that less and less emphasis be placed on military planning and 
more attention be devoted to economic and political coordina- 
tion of national policies. The task of NATO is to convince a 
“softening” Moscow that Western aims are peaceful. As Can- 
ada’s Minister for External Affairs Lester Pearson put it: 


A renewed emphasis on the nonmilitary side of NATO’s develop- 
ment would also be the best answer to the Soviet charge that it is 
an aggressive, exclusively military agency, aimed against Moscow. 
One way in which NATO might pursue this objective would be to 
initiate consultations from time to time on the economic policies 
of its members, just as we now hold frequent consultations—to 
great mutual advantage—on foreign and defense policies.** 


British Conservatives have called for the coordination of 
economic and colonial policies, in the NATO Council and es- 
pecially through the convoking of an advisory parliamentary as- 
sembly. Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi advocates the dedi- 
cation of NATO to the economic development of the poorer 
member states. Many member countries, but especially the 
smaller ones, favor creation of a pre-federal NATO legislature, 


14 Lester B. Pearson, “After Geneva: A Greater Task for NATO,” Foreign 
Affairs, vol. XXXIV, no. 1 (October 1955), p. 18. 
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to approach the concept of a true political “Atlantic Commu- 
nity.” 


The strengthening of the consultative process and the cen- 
tral NATO machinery implicit in all these suggestions, including 
an enhanced role for the already very powerful Secretary-Gen- 
eral, has met with a cool reception in Washington. Secretary 
of State Dulles has repeatedly expressed the conviction that the 
coordination of the totality of the members’ foreign and defense 
policies was neither necessary nor desirable. Further, he declined 
to second demands for an expansion of NATO economic activity 
and called attention to the existence of European agencies al- 
ready active in this field.** Nor has he retracted emphasis on the 
doctrine of “massive retaliation” by strategic atomic means in 
favor of some notion of “graduated deterrence” which would 
allow a greater scope for limited and tactical atomic weapons or 
conventionally armed troops. 


Yet partial adjustments have punctuated NATO’s history 
from the outset. And the possibility of partial adjustment in this 
as in all other regional alliance systems indicates that to the pol- 
icy-maker there are no “inherent contradictions” in regionalism. 
Only the impossibility of adjustment proves the critics of re- 
gionalism right. Such adjustment can take place only through 
continuous and frank inter-governmental discussion. As Mr. 
Pearson put it: 


We have had some difficulty in previous years in getting the powers 
with most responsibility . . . to “open up” completely to the rest of 
us. . . On this occasion [the May 1955 NATO Council meeting] 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France were very frank 
in stating the policies of their governments and they welcomed com- 
ments from other governments. . . The discussions were . . . be- 
coming more and more like cabinet discussions and less and less 
like formal international meetings.** 


The Warsaw Pact of the European Communist states has 


15 See Dept. of State Bulletin, vol. XXXIV, nos. 872, 879 (12 March, 
30 April 1956), pp. 413, 713, respectively. 

16 Quoted in Padelford, “Political Cooperation in the North Atlantic 
Community,” op. cit., p. 359. 
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not been in existence sufficiently long to test or outgrow the 
commonly held aims which were responsible for its creation. 
These aims, however, were in themselves the result of a reassess- 
ment of world relations, leading to distinct changes in Soviet 
tactics toward the West and to indications of modifications in 
the relations among Communist governments. 


Further, the substitution of the multipartite system for the 
bilateral treaty network in Eastern Europe also coincided with 
the post-Malenkov “soft line” followed by the Moscow leaders 
from mid-1955 until-the Hungarian revolt. Pravda declared in 
July of 1955 that the Communist Party of the USSR “shares its 
wealth of experience with all fraternal parties, and at the same 
time Soviet Communists are called on to study assiduously and 
imitate all that is advanced to be found in the people’s democ- 
racies....”*" If the substitution of multilateralism for bilateral 
imposition was at first merely a formal change, it still remains 
possible that substantive innovations will be introduced as more 
autonomy is conceded, as in the Polish case. Certainly the War- 
saw Pact provides the machinery for such practices, at least 
among loyal Communist countries, and the realization that 
NATO was not about to unleash an imperialist war against the 
Soviet Union probably made the relaxation safe in Moscow’s 
eyes. Clearly, the disastrous attempt by the Nagy government 
to denounce the Warsaw Pact indicates the limits of “relaxation” 
the Soviet Union is willing to allow. The fact remains that 
within these limits modifications have taken place which appear 
to be the result of a changing assessment of NATO strength 
and aims. 


17 Quoted in Paul E. Zinner, “Soviet Policies in Eastern Europe,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 303 
(January 1956), p. 157. 
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Alliances and Regional Communities 


ERHAPS BECAUSE OF THEIR RELATIVELY SHORT HISTORY 
Pina the constantly changing emphasis of their collective 
aims, SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, and the Egyptian Pact System 
show little evidence of growth toward communities of states, 
habitually compromising their clashing aims in order to achieve 
a more important common purpose. This weakness becomes 
evident from an examination of their central institutions. 


Minimal Collective Thinking 


SEATO policies are made by a Council of foreign ministers, 
normally meeting once a year, making decisions by unanimous 
vote; implementation is left to the good faith of the individual 
member states. Under the jurisdiction of the Council, special 
bodies of instructed experts have been set up to work out the 
implementation of general policy decisions of the Council, and 
on occasion to prepare the ground for new Council decisions with 
studies and recommendations. Their work is supervised on a 
continuous basis by a permanent committee of “Council Repre- 
sentatives,” composed of the ambassadors of the member states 
accredited to Thailand, assisted since 1956 by a small secretariat. 
There is no single individual charged with conducting the plan- 
ning and study functions of the alliance and no single military 
command to which the forces of the members are subject. Mili- 
tary and internal security planning are purely advisory, with 
experts exchanging opinions and facts. 


Since no SEATO decisions of great import have been taken 
the issue of the governments’ avoiding or sabotaging them has 
not arisen. The change in emphasis from military to economic 
and colonial preoccupations has not involved a significant growth 
in the decision-making capacity of SEATO’s organs; economic 
development and technical assistance are in fact handled through 
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bilateral arrangements with the United States and by the multi- 
lateral regional organizations in which neutral Asian states are 
equally active with the SEATO allies. Finally, it should be borne 
in mind that the evolution of a regional community in the case 
of SEATO is all but made impossible by the fact that only 
three of the members are “indigenous” to the area and that most 
Asian states oppose the Pact. 


The growth of the Baghdad Pact structure is almost iden- 
tical with SEATO’s, as is its shift of emphasis toward economic 
development. But the evolution of permanent Council Repre- 
sentatives, a secretariat, and expert committees in the economic, 
military, and anti-subversion fields has not led to the growth of 
centrally coordinated policies in these matters. The economic 
development activities of the Pact have been dominated by the 
United Kingdom and the United States. There have been few 
efforts toward regional planning or even the coordination of 
separate national policies. While the evolution of such a pattern 
is certainly not precluded by the Baghdad Pact structure, there 
is no evidence of an interest in collective decision-making. 


The “southern tier” pact structure centering on Egypt, to 
judge by the texts of the treaties, is much more than a mere 
military alliance and seems to approach a confederation. The 
Pacts provide for coordination of military and defense policies. 
The members have agreed to share the cost of the joint command 
and of common military installations, with Egypt shouldering 65 
per cent. All combat troops of the members, even in time of 
peace, have been put under a central joint command, headed by 
the Commander-in-Chief of Egyptian forces and supervised by 
a joint general staff. Little is known about the actual implemen- 
tation of these arrangements. What is known, however, is that 
in the striking case of the invasion of Egypt in October 1956, 
the automatic mutual assistance obligation of the Pacts remained 
a dead letter. Despite joint command and joint planning, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and the Yemen did not lift a finger to come to the 
aid of Egypt—apart from the blowing up of the foreign-owned 
pumping stations in Syria. When Premier Nasser decided to 
nationalize the Universal Suez Canal Company, he took his 
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allies by surprise. The conclusion is inescapable that there has 
been a minimum of joint planning and action, or even of consul- 
tation, and that the members remain divided in their aims 
despite an ambitious institutional superstructure. 


Similarly in OAS institutional complexity and multiplicity 
do not necessarily indicate the existence of a spirit of community 
or prove that the organization is more than an alliance, or a 
system for the peaceful settlement of disputes. It possesses per- 
manent central organs for collective self-defense, internal media- 
tion, and conciliation. It has permanent economic, social, and 
cultural consultative machinery, a group of legal experts, an 
elaborate catalogue of the rights and obligations of member states 
toward one another and toward their own populations, and a 
large number of specialized organizations for the study of tech- 
nical issues. But measures voted by these organs are merely 
recommendations which bind governments only if they are com- 
mitted to treaty form and ratified. The sole exception to this 
generalization is the possibility — never used in practice — of 
imposing binding collective sanctions (short of armed force) 
against an aggressor if decided by a two-thirds majority in the 
OAS Council or the Meeting of Foreign Ministers. 


Given the divergent demands and interests of the United 
States and of Latin America, decision-making in OAS organs has 
been dominated by a compromise pattern in which Latin de- 
mands for industrialization, stable commodity prices, technical 
aid, and anti-colonialism were met with United States insistence 
on military and ideological measures against communism. But 
despite high sounding resolutions, frequent meetings of all OAS 
bodies, and unceasing praise for the “inter-American way of 
life,” most decisions remain unimplemented by national govern- 
ments. Far-reaching treaties negotiated under OAS auspices 
frequently die quietly because a sufficient number of ratifications 
to bring them into force cannot be obtained; an example of this 
is the Pact of Bogota for the compulsory and automatic pacific 
settlement of disputes. Both Latin American governments and 
Washington in effect use the regional machinery to advance 
national policy aims and fail to alter such aims appreciably even 
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after regional consultations have shown them to be at variance 
with the aspirations of others. 


With the growth of economically and politically self- 
conscious nationalism in Latin América, this trend is likely to 
be accelerated and thus to make OAS more of a purely inter- 
governmental system firmly based on national sovereignty than 
a regional political community in which minority views give way 
to those of the majority. Some Latin Americans have come to 
the conclusion that there is little community of interest between 
North and South America, and that the more logical pattern of 
collective development would be to focus on a purely Latin 
American regionalism. And with respect to the military alliance 
aspects of OAS, a Mexican foreign ministry official said: 


The new role played by the United States in world politics is chang- 
ing the [Rio Pact] arrangement into a military alliance which 
fundamentally serves to carry out the extracontinental objectives of 
the United States. That is, it is being transformed from a regional 
instrument of defense to an instrument of world policy. [This 
creates] risks for the Latin American states which are very different 
from those which are normally understood as involved in continen- 
tal defense . . . The meaning which the Rio Treaty has for us is 
to prevent aggression from approaching our shores . . . A defensive 
regional arrangement only has meaning for the Latin American 
countries if it compels joint defense only of those countries which 
have no political and military interests beyond America which might 
bring about a war.'* 


The Arab League, as supplemented by the Treaty of Joint 
Defence and Economic Cooperation of 1950, has an ambitious 
institutional structure which nevertheless has facilitated the sur- 
vival of only a small residuum of common aims. While the 
League’s Council, technical committees, and military planning 
machinery seem on paper to possess the scope commonly found 
in confederations, they are in fact dominated by national dele- 
gates whose capacities to evolve a joint policy by compromise 
have not withstood the test of changing conditions. As far as 


18 Jorge Castafieda, “Pan Americanism and Regionalism: A Mexican 
View,” International Organization, vol. X, no. 3 (August 1956), p. 386. 
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League decisions regarding relations among the members are 
concerned, the following examples should establish our conclusion. 


In the Palestine war, the League, after having unanimously 
voted to fight the new state of Israel as an “aggressor,” refused to 
appoint a joint military commander and failed to coordinate 
operations; it consistently endorsed the Egyptian position against 
the aspirations of Iraq and Jordan. The Secretary-General, 
Azzam Pasha, acted less like an international civil servant than 
like the chief political protagonist of Egyptian foreign policy in 
the League’s meetings and maneuvers, a practice which may 
have contr:buted to his replacement by a self-effacing former 
national civil servant, Abdel Khalek Hassouna, whose actions 
have been inconspicuous. The result, in 1949 and 1950, was 
continued recognition for the pro-Egyptian Arab Palestine gov- 
ernment, while in fact Jordan with the support of Iraq annexed 
the Arab portion of Palestine. As a result of the bitter feelings 
engendered, Iraq for years failed to pay its membership contribu- 
tion to the League, and Jordan came close to being expelled. 
When Iraq prepared to ally itself with Turkey, the bulk of the 
League condemned this maneuver without being able to stop it. 
This split among the members made a joint action policy against 
the invasion of Egypt impossible despite high-sounding declara- 
tions to the contrary. In fact, Iraq’s isolation from the Arab 
League was manifest in the destruction of the pumping stations 
in Syria which did as much damage to the Iraqi economy and 
the regime of Nuri al-Said as to the United Kingdom. Only in 
the case of the economic boycott of Israel has coordinated action 
been successfully carried out. Here the Arab League furnished 
the technical machinery for working out and implementing joint 
policies of blacklisting and hamstringing foreign firms that trade 
with Israel or that maintain transport service to it. 


However, a more unified stand has been manifest in situa- 
tions calling for words rather than deeds, particularly in cases in 
which the colonial issue has been involved. This was demon- 
strated in the support of Egypt’s effort before 1954 to dislodge 
the United Kingdom from the Suez Canal Base, in the creation 
of an independent Libya, and in the championing of the Yemen 
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in its repeated quarrels with the United Kingdom over the Aden 
Protectorates. All of these steps were supported by Arab League 
resolutions and by joint Arab interventions in the United Na- 
tions. However, centrally-made decisions are only rarely im- 
plemented in full, and clearly the importance of such decisions 
has declined sharply over the years. Nothing has been done to 
harmonize national military, economic, social, or educational 
policies. Resistance to collective thinking clearly outweighs com- 
mon action. 


In SEATO and in the Baghdad and Egyptian pacts we 
have instances of institutionalized intergovernmental cooperation 
completely devoid of mass ideological support. The Arab League 
and OAS, on the contrary, owe their more elaborate institutional 
structure in large part to the fact that, initially at least, they 
were identified with a regional sentiment which enjoyed consider- 
able currency in elite circles: pan-Arabism and pan-Americanism. 
Frustration over the realization of these doctrines or their decay 
in popular esteem is one reason why the institutional structure 
has given rise to no significant development toward a political 


community. 


Decline of Unilateral Control 


The Communist pact system and the European have at least 
this much in common: they rest on large-scale popular commit- 
ments backed up by a significant ideological homogeneity. Com- 
munism obviously unites the ruling elites and the portions of the 
Eastern European populations that have accepted it. But to the 
extent that post-Stalinist notions of the equality of Communist 
parties become a reality, ideological unity need not prevent the 
evolution of the pact system into a defensive Communist com- 
monwealth of states. Similarly, European “third forcism” unites 
many groups within WEU and may act as a special spur to the 
development of a community in that organization. Finally, to 
many organized groups and thinking people, NATO is much 
more than a military alliance: it is the nascent confederation of 
the democratic West. These factors are central to the discussion 
of the three remaining pacts—-Warsaw, NATO, and WEU. 
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Whether the Warsaw Pact will in fact introduce new pat- 
terns into the purely military relations between the Soviet armed 
forces and those of the Eastern European countries is as yet 
unclear. The appointment of Marshal Konev as supreme com- 
mander of the Warsaw Pact armies, the creation of a central 
staff in Moscow, and the setting up of a joint Soviet-satellite 
military planning and directing organ provide little evidence of 
a change over previous Soviet measures of bilateral domination. 
Only to the extent that the decisions of these organs are joint 
decisions can military multilateralism be said to have grown in 
the Soviet sphere, and of this we have insufficient knowledge. 


In the diplomatic realm, however, the relaxation of Stalin- 
ism, the solidification of the national Communist regime in 
Poland, and the lessons of the Hungarian revolt, despite its lack 
of immediate success, are likely to have far-reaching consequences 
for the multipartite character of the Warsaw Pact. Since at the 
governmental level no challenge to Moscow has been heard from 
Prague, Sofia, and Bucharest, relations between Poland and the 
Soviet Union provide the only clues of possible changes in the 
pattern of decision-making. The following interpretation is 
based on Polish sources and may thus be somewhat hazardous. 


According to the statements of Polish leaders and the texts 
released by the various Soviet-Polish diplomatic and inter-party 
meetings in November 1956, the Warsaw Pact, at least as far 
as Soviet-Polish relations are concerned, will henceforth rest on 
the traditional and general diplomatic principle of the quid pro 
quo. Assured of national independence and non-intervention, 
Warsaw is willing to support the alliance and permit the presence 
of Soviet troops on Polish territory, if Polish national interests 
against a revisionist Germany are fully protected by Moscow. 


This alliance is an important factor for the strengthening of the 
independence of the Polish People’s Republic and the integrity of 
its frontier on the Odra and Nysa—the frontier of peace. . . . The 
two sides declared that thus far it has not been possible to reach 
agreed solutions which would give European States sufficient guar- 
antees against the rebirth of German militarism. The constant 
attacks by revanchist forces against the justness of the existing 
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frontiers between European States and, in the first place, against 
the fixed and existing western frontier of Poland, are also an essen- 
tial cause hampering the normalization of relations in Europe,” 


The future role of Soviet troops stationed on Polish terri- 
tory is crucial in the evolution of relations of equality, negotia- 
tion, and compromise in place of central imposition. While the 
need for such forces is recognized by Poland, they “may in no 
way infringe upon the sovereignty of the Polish State and may 
not lead to their interference in the internal affairs” of Poland.” 
Polish consent is required to fix the number, movement, and 
location of troops, as well as for the acquisition of bases and 
installations. Further, Polish courts alone have jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by Soviet personnel against Polish nationals 
on Polish soil, and Polish authorities have the power to expel 
Soviet personnel guilty of violations of Polish law. And as is the 
standard practice in such situations, disputed points between the 
two governments are to be settled by a bipartite commission. 
Legally at least, the status of Soviet forces on Polish soil is not 
essentially different from the status of NATO forces garrisoned 
on allied territory. 


. Given these Soviet concessions to national independence, 
the Polish leaders accept the Pact as part of their policy. While 
carefully endorsing Soviet policy in Hungary and the Middle 
East and on disarmament questions, the Polish delegate to the 
eleventh General Assembly session also remarked : 


As long as the North Atlantic Treaty exists, the Warsaw Treaty 
must continue to exist. The geographical position of Poland and 
the lesson of our tragic experience in the past explain why we are so 
vitally interested in it and in its proper functioning . . . The Treaty 
itself stipulates that it will lapse as soon as a European system of 
collective security is established.** 


19 Joint Polish-Soviet Statement on Talks in Moscow, November 18,1956. 
Polish Embassy (Washington, D. C.) Press Release, 20 November 1956, 
. 4, 5. See also Principles of the National Front, Press Release, 15 

ecember 1956. 

20 Polish-Soviet Agreement on Status of Soviet Troops Temporarily in 
Poland, Warsaw, 17 December 1956, Article 1. See also Articles 2, 5, 6, 9, 
12. Polish Embassy Press Release, 19 December 1956. 

21 General Assembly, Official Records: 11th Sess., 598th Plenary Mtg., 
27 Nov. 1956, p. 367, 
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Western “imperialism” and H-bombs, thus, are not the only 
enemies toward which the Communist pact system is directed 
and the undermining of NATO is not the sole object of Polish 
participation. The Soviet-guaranteed protection of a national 
interest long antedating the Communist rise to power seems also 
to be desired. If this analysis is correct and if the position attained 
by Poland will sooner or later be achieved by Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Rornania, the Warsaw Pact will rest on a 
pattern of multilateral coalition diplomacy, seeking to balance 
differing national aspirations under one formula of consensus, @ 
similar to that which now characterizes NATO. And it may be 
hazarded that the same difficulties of joint decision-making will 
also arise permanently in the Soviet sphere. Two opposing mili- 
tary alliances, each imbued with its own widely shared ideological 
impulse in addition to immediate interests, may eventually con- 
front one another as nascent regional communities. 


Maximal Collective Thinking 


The central feature of NATO is the mushrooming of central 
institutions, in response to newly felt common needs. The Treaty 
itself mentions only one permanent organ—a Council—and its 
powers were unspecified. The North Atlantic Council has 
remained the central policy-making organ, having jurisdiction 
over the political, economic, and military aspects of the alliance. 
Under it, however, an initially unplanned civilian central struc- 
ture has arisen, with coordinating functions far exceeding those 
of any other regional or universal international organization. A 
Council of Permanent Representatives of the member govern- 
ments is in continuous session to work out details of joint policy, 
or submit suggestions to the Council. It is assisted by a series of 
technical committees, staffed in part by governmental delegates 
and in part by members of the NATO Secretariat, who take 
directions from no single government. Policy emerges as a result 
of discussion among governmental delegates and independent 
experts and ceases therefore to be exclusively an inter-govern- 
mental compromise. The Secretary-General acts as a full 
member of the Council and as the chairman of the Permanent 


~~ 
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Representatives, thus constantly adding his independent voice to 
those of the governments. Yet the decisions of this structure are 
‘not unequivocally binding on the members and implementation, 
of course, rests in their hands. 


On the military side of NATO institutions, much more 
centralization of authority prevails. The headquarters of the 
member nations have been “integrated,” thus giving rise to four 
large regional commands, under the direction of the NATO 
Military Committee and its permanently functioning Standing 
Group-—in effect the NATO general staff. In Europe a major 
additional step toward “integration” was taken by the creation 
of a single command for all NATO “earmarked” forces sta- 
tioned on the Continent. This command, SACEUR, has exclusive 
powers to deploy these troops in time of war and peace, to 
coordinate their training, organization, and armaments. How- 
ever, it lacks jurisdiction over national forces not clearly assigned 
to it in peacetime or earmarked for its use in time of war. 


SACEUR’s powers evolved gradually. In 1949 no joint 
command was provided at all, but each successive crisis in the 
alliance witnessed an extension of the powers of the military. 
Today they include the working out of basic strategy, the stand- 
ardization of national armaments, the training of national per- 
sonnel in staff work and aeronautics, and the making of recom- 
mendations concerning necessary levels of forces and arms. 


These developments have affected national sovereignty in 
various ways. They have brought with them specialization 
among the member countries as to the kind of military contribu- 
tion they make; no longer does each country seek to mobilize 
nationally balanced forces, since responsibility for an over-all 
balance between infantry, armor, jet fighters, and long-range 
bombers has been assumed by NATO. This clearly implies 
indefinite mutual military interdependence. In the realm of 
strategy, the Standing Group and SACEUR endorsed decisions 
to insist on twelve German divisions, to rely on tactical nuclear 
weapons, and most important, to incorporate the doctrine of 
massive nuclear deterrence into NATO military planning. 
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Commitments such as SACEUR’s to use atomic weapons 
naturally gave rise to a great deal of uneasiness among NATO’s 
civilian chiefs and member governments, resulting at the Decem- 
ber 1954 Council session in an insistence that the decision to use 
the “ultimate” weapons be made by joint consultation among 
the governments and not by the military. While it is difficult to 
see how an immediate military judgment of this kind, assuming 
imminence of hostilities, could be made by inter-governmental 
consultation, secret procedures have apparently been worked out. 
This step clearly implies a delegation of national power to the 
alliance without precedent in international relations. 


Task expansion has been especially striking in the economic 
field, over which NATO was not even given any direct jurisdic- 
tion in 1949, and it has been the source of a perennial crisis 
among the members. The Europeans desire to maintain high 
levels of civilian production and a stable balance of payments 
and they are afraid that a marked increase in armaments produc- 
tion would result in lower living standards. To this the United 
States has opposed since 1950 the need for greatly expanded 
military production and accelerated conscription rates in order to 
meet the minimal defense needs set by the Standing Group. 


To the extent that rearmament results from bilateral United 
States aid, no formal NATO decisions are called for. But col- 
lective judgments are in fact decisive because the Canadian aid 
program is handled exclusively on the basis of NATO planning 
and even the bilateral United States program is in practice 
administered on the basis of information and viewpoints ex- 
changed at the level of the NATO Permanent Representatives. 


When, after 1950, Washington pressed for more European 
defense efforts as the Korean War went on, more and more 
demands for an “equitable sharing of burdens” were heard, 
implying the need for some kind of central formula whereby the 
wealthier member states would assume a greater financial burden 
on behalf of the collectivity. In an effort to reconcile the diver- 
gent viewpoints, a Temporary Council Committee was created, 
composed of three respected “wise men,” receiving no instruc- 
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tions from any government and free to recommend as they saw 
fit. This highly unorthodox procedure was so successful that it 
has been made permanent. Each year the member governments 
in their “annual review” examine each other’s contributions and 
seck to agree on next year’s. If they cannot agree, the Secretary- 
General is called upon to make compromise suggestions and to 
mediate—a function Lord Ismay fulfilled with invariable success. 


In a setting of growing institutions and expanding tasks, the 
method whereby decisions are made in this alliance is clearly 
crucial. On the military side, orders to deploy, equip, and train 
troops are binding, though even at the integrated headquarters 
they are never made without consultation and frequent com- 
promises among national military staffs. On the civilian side, the 
principle of unanimity permits of no simple and straightforward 
chain of command. Experience has resulted in the evolution of a 
“NATO method” of decision-making which avoids any formal 
voting. Recommendations for action are advanced by the Sec- 
retary-General or the Standing Group, while requests for specific 
measures may be submitted by governments. Action depends 
on a process of confrontation of aims, discussion, possible re- 
mittal for further study to the Permanent Representatives and 
Secretariat, resubmission, and eventual adoption or rejection. 
Compromise is the universal solvent; no decisions are made with- 
out it. The essence of the “method” is the inevitable sloughing 
off which takes place among initially conflicting national view- 
points as suggestions go through ‘the mill of discussion, study, 
and analysis at the level of instructed delegates and Secretariat.” 


Consensus achieved through this technique differs in quality 

; and duration. Political issues of basic foreign policy provide an 
area in which the “NATO method” has encountered the most 

difficulty. Such issues, especially the nature of the Soviet threat 


22 See Lord Ismay, NATO: The First Five Years (Paris and New York, 
1954) and Atlantic Alliance (London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1952). This latter study suggests that the decision-making method 
in NATO is almost identical to that in the Commonwealth, a conclusion 

ly challenged by a French study which insists that NATO is only a 
traditional alliance in which states retain full legal and actual sovereignty. 
See J. C. S., “Problémes juridiques de l’Organisation du Traité de l’Atlan- 
tique Nord,” Politique Etrangére, no. 6 (December 1955), pp. 689-706. 
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and the future policy of the alliance toward the USSR, are 
discussed by the Council at regular six-month intervals. Unani- 
mous resolutions, however, should not obscure the fact that 
differences in interpretation and emphasis recur. For example, 
it took the allies four years to decide on the relationship of 
Germany to the coalition. 


Economic matters, however, are dealt with far more suc- 
cessfully through a regular and frank annual review. Yet the 
absence of a firm “burden sharing” formula has brought forth 
sharp complaints from the smaller member countries, especially 
Belgium, and there has by no means been full and regular im- 
plementation of the Council’s rearmament goals each year. Gov- 
ernments may decline to accept a recommendation of the Council 
and thus incur no obligation to comply. If they do accept, how- 
ever, the presumption is that they will make every effort to 
achieve the goals set. 


The most striking instance of success of the NATO method 
is the common infrastructure program. Yet even here no per- 
manent cost-sharing formula has ever been found acceptable. 
One NATO official commented, ““Thus seven infrastructure slices 
were financed according to different cost-sharing formulas negoti- 
ated with difficulty, but finally realized, sometimes after a kind 
of conclave of ministers who were determined not to leave the 
room until a formula had been agreed upon.””* 


The absence of full agreement on economic issues has been 
partly compensated for by bilateral United States aid, which 
goes at least part way toward meeting the European concern 
about the overemphasis on military aspects. The counterpart 
funds contribute to general economic growth while the off-shore 
procurement program has provided employment and investment 
opportunities which otherwise would not have existed. Through 
the Mutual Weapons Development and Facilities Assistance Pro- 


28 Philippe Huet, “Les problémes financiers et les méthodes de !’Alliance 
atlantique,” Politique Etrangére, no. 3 (May-June 1956), p. 295. Free 
translation. See also Lincoln Gordon, “Economic Aspects of Coalition 
Diplomacy—The NATO Experience,” International Organization, vol. X, 
no. 4 (November 1956), pp. 538-39. 
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grams, research and plant expansion in Europe are being 
financed by the United States. Since United States specifications 
are commonly used, standardization of equipment and tech- 
niques results even when the multipartite NATO effort at stand- 
ardization fails. Further, the waiving of United States secrecy 
restrictions and the end of discrimination according to nationality 
will bring a new general scientific and technological impulse 
quite apart from the underlying military rationale. Thus, com- 
ments a NATO official: 


While we could have feared opposition between the military objec- 
tives and the political and economic aims of the Atlantic Alliance, 


we must say ... that the methods used have permitted this uneasy 
reconciliation . . . if you take one step, it is harder to stop than to 
go ahead.** 


Although there have been successful decisions jointly made, 
this should not obscure the facts that NATO cannot compel a 
recalcitrant government to toe the line, that it has often failed 
to do so, and that the achievement of consensus is by no means 
assured. All of the member countries have opposed formal stand- 
ardization of armaments, a uniform two-year or eighteen-month 
period of conscription, and harmonization of the pay scales of 
their troops in NATO. Yet it must be stressed that none of 
these instances of resistance to collective thinking involves an 
outright violation of a central directive or resolution. Even 
France consulted SHAPE pro forma before withdrawing its 
troops from Germany for service in Algeria. 


Instances in which NATO members clearly failed to carry 
out the terms of directives and resolutions are extremely rare. An 
obvious case is the refusal of Greek and Turkish units to operate 
jointly with British forces in the eastern Mediterranean, as a 
result of the tension generated by the Cyprus dispute. In this 
case, a dispute among NATO members clearly disrupted the 
chain of command established by SACEUR. But the more com- 
mon pattern is not so much failure to implement as it is delaying 
tactics and lack of enthusiasm, thus of course implying less col- 





24 Huet, op. cit., pp. 297-98. 
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lective action than was anticipated. Most conspicuously, West 
Germany is over two years behind the schedule pledged in 1954 
with respect to raising twelve divisions, because domestic opposi- 
tion to rearmament makes a more rapid pace extremely hazard- 
ous politically for the Adenauer government. France has been 
guilty of the same lack of cooperation. Almost all the European 
members have lagged behind the economic goals of rearmament 
at various times without showing great concern. 


The most flagrant instance of resistance to collective think- 
ing would be the continuous insistence on unilateral national ° 
policy outside the pact framework, in violation of the desires of 
the bulk of the members. Of this the United States has been 
guilty on occasion, with the most conspicuous example being the 
“New Look” in military policy, implying reliance on massive 
nuclear deterrence as the major weapon. The result has been 
that some European military men have responded with their in- 
sistence on an equally “New Look,” with the British announce- 
ment of April 1957 representing the logical extreme of this 
tendency. ‘The United Kingdom’s determination to cut its army 
in half, abolish the R. A. F., conscription, and the bulk of the 
Royal Navy is linked with the plan to rely exclusively on missiles 
and nuclear weapons for defense. The plan was evolved not only 
in defiance of NATO but implies an undermining of joint 
strategy of unprecedented proportions, especially if it should be 
emulated by European governments equally anxious to econo- 
mize on defense spending. 


The “NATO method” may still succeed in arranging a 
compromise between the clashing viewpoints. But it may also 
add evidence to the disintegration of consensus on the very military 
questions which heretofore have furnished the bedrock of 
NATO agreement, and thus augment the unresolved political 
issues which already plague the alliance. In the past, resistance 
to collective thinking has been manifest in United States refusal 
to bow to European notions on Communist China and East-West 
trade, in Washington’s reluctance to carry over into national 
policy agreement reached in Paris on a slackening of the Soviet 
threat in Europe. Similarly, Western European concern over a 
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common NATO front on colonial issues was greeted with an 
overt United States policy espousing the anti-colonial viewpoint, 
implying Anglo-French unilateralism in Egypt. The “NATO 
method” has clearly failed to produce collective thinking in the 
political realm; and the implications of British military planning 
would be that military agreement is becoming equally tenuous. 


The Council session of December 1956 brought into sharp 
focus the forces arguing for more collective action and those 
which resist this trend. Rumblings of discontent over the unre- 
solved differences in aspiration among the members had led the 
preceding Council session (May 1956) to appoint a second 
group of three “wise men”—Lester Pearson of Canada, Halvard 
Lange of Norway, and Gaetano Martino of Italy—to submit 
recommendations for a strengthening of the NATO consultative 
machinery. The report was considered by the Council in a set- 
ting of United States and Scandinavian dismay over Anglo- 
French unilateral action, British and French despair with their 
allies over NATO?’s failure to protect the Suez Canal which is 
Europe’s access to Middle Eastern oil, United States overtures 
to Afro-Asian opinion, and the festering Cyprus problem. Never 
since 1951 had inter-allied confidence and cooperation reached 
such a low ebb. 


Rejecting pleas for providing NATO with a popular base in 
the form of a parliamentary assembly,” the “wise men” 
however, that the already established unity of defense and mili- 
tary policies among the members made the permanent coordina- 
tion of foreign policies mandatory. Hence they suggested 
continuous consultation on all such issues, including those outside 
the immediate NATO area. Further they proposed that the 
_Secretary-General’s powers be expanded by authorizing him to 
appoint a mediation and arbitration commission from among 
the Council’s members, to aid in solving disputes among NATO 
countries at the request of the interested governments. As on 
previous occasions, the internal crisis brought on by dynamic con- 


‘ 28 Undaunted by the official coolness, NATO parliamentarians have 
actually convened on two occasions, and in 1956 decided to hold an annual 
conference. ‘No formal resolutions have been advanced and voted on—so far. 
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ditions and divergent national aims was to be overcome by 
strengthening the central organization, in this case by equipping 
it with new powers for the pacific settlement of disputes. Linked 
with the report was the European desire to anchor the decision- 
making power over the use of atomic weapons in the central 
civilian structure and to reaffirm SACEUR’s supranational 
powers over national armed forces. 


The Council reacted by accepting the expanded role of the 
Secretary-General and gave meaning to this decision by appoint- 
ing Belgium’s outspoken, energetic, and self-asserting Foreign 
Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, to that office. The appointment is 
all the more meaningful since M. Spaak stands for a more power- 
ful central machinery, and expansion of the NATO role in 
colonial and Middle Eastern affairs, and defends a stringent 
multipartite civilian control over the use of atomic weapons. On 
the use of the atom bomb, M. Spaak has written: 


Decisions can be taken in the Council of NATO only by unanimity; 
each of the diplomats who sits there must ask his own government 
for instructions before acting on any serious matter. A council of 
this sort cannot deal with an urgent situation. Evidently a serious 
gap exists and must be bridged . . . The menace of the atom bomb 
points directly to the reinforcement of the Atlantic Alliance—in its 
aims but above all in its methods . . . The atom bomb leaves no 
realm for neutrality or separate national policies. The West is con- 
demned not only to wage war together but to create policy 
together.*® 


A further successful compromise was reached on the attitude 
to be adopted toward unrest in the Soviet sphere, the implica- 
tions of the Hungarian revolt, and the possibility of its spreading 
to East Germany. For Bonn, Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano argued passicnately that NATO should do everything 
in its power not to encourage further revolts in order to minimize 
the danger of West German unofficial armed support going to 
potential East German rebels. Hence he defended the main- 


26“The Atom Bomb and NATO,” Foreign Affairs, vol. XXXIII, no. 3 
(April 1955), pp. 357-59; see also “The West in Disarray,” ibid., vol, 
XXXV, no. 2 (January 1957), pp. 184-90. . 
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tenance of existing levels of forces and opposed any reductions 
planned by Britain and the United States, while stressing the 
declaration of a formal NATO “hands off” policy. The final 
decision of the Council gave him full satisfaction, even though 
United Kingdom and United States representatives had initially 
been less forthright. 


On the crucial issue of permanent consultations to assure a 
united policy on colonial and extra-European questions, however, 
no compromise emerged. Secretary Dulles took firm exception 
to the recommendations of the three “wise men” on this score, 
reserving the right of the United States to move unilaterally in 
Far and Middle Eastern questions. Canada’s plea for permanent 
coordination went unheeded, as did Turkey’s for an extension of 
the NATO area to include the Middle East and the Baghdad 
Pact region. United States policy in that region since the meet- 
ing underscores the continued unilateral nature of its activities. 
NATO decisions, despite M. Spaak’s argument for a firm policy 
on the Suez Canal, did not go beyond endorsing the principles 
which the United Nations had adopted as a basis for a settlement. 


Consensus prevails now, as in 1949, on the European aspect 
of defense and foreign policy and on an assessment of Soviet 
aims. No such consensus prevails on the host of issues brought 
forth by changing international conditions: the geographic scope 
of NATO coordination, the emphasis to be given to economic 
policy or to political cooperation. And with United States over- 
tures to the Afro-Asian bloc, the central problem of a harmonious 
NATO colonial policy remains as acute as ever. Within the 
limits of the consensus on European defense the alliance has 
grown into a military—if not a political—community. But its 
advance toward a true collectivity of aspirations has been far 
from impressive. 


The creation of the Western European Union served a very 
useful purpose in rescuing NATO from one of its recurrent crises 
—that over German rearmament. Yet it also demonstrated the 
distrust that French politicians have of Germany and their un- 
willingness to rely exclusively on NATO for protection despite its 
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supranational command features. Further, since the military 
powers of WEU were assigned to SACEUR, there seemed to be 
no good administrative reason why the armaments control powers 
of the WEU Council could not have been given to the NATO 
Council. The fact that they were not is partly a reflection of the 
continuing desire of many Europeans to achieve a greater 
measure of political independence from United States influence 
than NATO makes possible, although they are qiite willing to 
remain members of the larger alliance. As a Western European 
regional grouping within NATO, WEU could be expected to 
strive for political unity through military integration, to offset 
United States influence, and to support the general movement 
for the economic and political unification of Western Europe. 


Steps to control the level of armaments of the member 
nations were taken on 1 January 1956. While no details have 
been made available, it is known that a permanent agency 
headed by a director has been established, that member nations 
have reported the levels of their armaments, and that spot checks 
have been carried out through inspections. West Germany made 
use of the WEU Council to complain of United Kingdom and 
United States desires to curtail their European garrisons. WEU 
deliberations were at least sufficiently effective to persuade the 
United Kingdom to withdraw primarily supporting rather than 
front-line troops, though they failed to dissuade it entirely from 
its unilateral preferences. At the same time, however, WEU 
obligations did not dissuade Germany from demanding tactical 
nuclear weapons for its new army. France sought to utilize WEU 
to control the production of arms supranationally and to dis- 
tribute United States bilateral military aid through the medium 
of the Union. Opposition to this idea resulted in the adoption 
of a compromise whereby a standing armaments committee was 
created, with powers to test and compare equipment and decide 
on the standardization of approved items. No sweeping decisions 
have yet been taken along these lines. 


Plainly, in the immediate military field WEU seems to have. 
contributed little to intensified collective decision-making. In 
the political realm, however, the picture is otherwise. Charged 
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in 1954 with the supervision of the Saar plebiscite—and the gov- 
ernment of the Saar if the voters approved Europeanization— 
WEU administrators and inspectors sought to assure a fair elec- 
tion in a bitterly charged local atmosphere in December 1955. 
With the sweeping victory of the pro-German parties, WEU was 
deprived of a future field of independent activity. But its super- 
vision of the election undoubtedly facilitated the friendly bilateral 
negotiations between Paris and Bonn which finally resulted in the 
transfer of the area to Germany. 


It is in the purely advisory Assembly of WEU that the 
most consistent efforts for political integration have been made. 
National legislators dedicated to the European idea here carry on 
the struggle already begun—and lost—in the Council of Europe. 
They have attempted to wrest control from the WEU Council 
of Ministers by making the latter responsible to the Assembly 
according to most national parliamentary rules. While the 
Assembly has failed in this attempt, the struggle has shown the 
novel phenomenon of both legislators and ministers identifying 
themselves not with their national cabinets or parliaments but 
with the WEU organs of which they have been members and 
defenders. If current non-military European schemes for closer 
unity become effective, it may well be expected that WEU will 
acquire more and more attributes of a federal regime. 


Western Europe, however, is the only region in which such 
a development can be traced in the military realm. While both 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact show considerable growth in the 
direction of consistent collective decision-making and unity, even 
they fall short of the permanence of compromise resulting in 
expanding tasks which must be present if the alliance is to de- 
velop into a regional community. As for the remaining alliances of 
our era, either they have proved unable to overcome developing 
differences among their members, or they have resolved such 
schisms in ways not permitting continued evolution of joint 
decisions. The importance of centrally-made decisions has de- 
clined over the years and bilateral governmental activity outside 
the framework of the pacts has tended to increase. Regional com- 
munities have not evolved in any case. 
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Conflict in Regional Commitments 


ASICALLY, THE REASON FOR THE FAILURE OF REGIONAL COM- 

munities to evolve from the contemporary system of alliances 
lies in the fact that no single one of these systems—with the pos- 
sible exception of the Warsaw Pact—is self-sufficient in terms of 
the aspirations of some of the member states. Many expect benefits 
from ties and obligations with countries outside each pact and 
consequently refuse to channel all of their foreign relations 
through the pact framework, carrying on varying portions of 
their external activities bilaterally. Further, some key states are 
simultaneously members of several pact systems whose basic com- 
mon aims are not compatible, thus giving rise to ambiguity and 
equivocation on the part of these governments in each of the 
pacts they have joined or organized. This is true notably of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. It is equally true, how- 
ever, of a group of Asian countries which have associated them- 
selves with one or two Western-sponsored alliances, while also 
seeking participation in the Afro-Asian regional bloc with its 
neutralist trend. Hence an analysis of the efforts at shaping neu- 
tralism as a permanent international force—though it has not 
resulted in a firm alliance or organization—becomes essential in 
the task of spelling out conflicts in regional commitments. 


Impact of Neutralism 


Neutralism—or “dynamic independence” characterized by 
“non-alignment with power blocs,” to use Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru’s preferred phraseology—is simultaneously a highly emo- 
tional! attitude of resistance to all foreign influences, a more or 
less consistent philosophy of toleration for all modern political 
doctrines as potentially relevant to Asia, and a specific foreign 
policy. As such, it stresses the primacy of the struggle against 
colonialism and poverty and opposes the domination of the mili- 
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tary security factor over international relations. Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, and Syria have been the countries which 
espouse neutralism most consistently. One Indian official defined 
the attitude in these terms: 


Indians, and I think probably most Asians and Africans, are deeply 
suspicious of alliances by which they will in effect be protected by 
the Western powers in the sense that nearly all the military strength 
will come from other people than themselves. They call it colonial- 
ism by the backdoor, and what they mean is two things. Firstly, 
a historical memory; the East India Company began by protecting 
native princes and much of the European possessions in Africa 
began with protectorates. Secondly, and this is really a derivation 
from the first idea, they feel that if you are protected by someone 
you have to conform your policy to that somebody’s policy. Indians 
think that they would continually have to be adjusting themselves 
to what the Americans did nor did not consider worth fighting for. 
If one assumes the likelihood of an immediate Chinese or Russian 
attack, this is of course a quite unreasonable outlook; but Indians 
believe that for reasons of Russian and Chinese self-interest such 
an attack is not likely. Their attitude appeals to the deepest political 
emotions of the whole of South Asia.?’ 


It follows, of course, that no rigid moral distinction is drawn 
between liberal democracy and Marxism-Leninism, the Western 
“power bloc”’ or the Eastern. Both are considered equally evil 
and likely to lead to world war. But the Western pacts are 
perhaps considered even more undesirable since they are often 
credited with evoking a more belligerent Communist counter- 
effort than would otherwise be made. Not only will the hard-core 
neutralist foreign policy avoid taking sides, it will seek to mediate 
between “power blocs” without forming one of its own and 
strive by all means in its power to prevent other Asian and 
African countries from close association with military alliances. 


The supreme test of the regional cohesion of neutralist 
aspirations in Africa and Asia was provided by the Bandung 
Conference of 1955. Its immediate sponsors were India and 

27 Unpublished memorandum cited by Guy Wint, “South Asia, Unity 


and Disunity,” International Conciliation, no. 500 (November 1954), 
pp. 171-72. Italics added. 
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Indonesia, which apparently sought to use a gathering of all 
non-white nations to establish a solid anti-colonial front for 
action in the United Nations, to organize opinion against further 
H-bomb tests, and to press specific claims against certain 
European countries, such as Indonesia’s demand for West New 
Guinea. However, Prime Minister Nehru in particular was 
concerned about the deterioration of Chinese-United States rela- 
tions and therefore wished to convince Peiping of the need to be 
moderate. He wanted to meet the possibility of Chinese expan- 
sion into Southeast Asia by extracting guarantees in a friendly 
and ideologically sympathetic environment, stressing the unity of 
Asian aspirations, and thus encourage Chinese diplomatic inde- 
pendence from Moscow. Indian policy can be summed up as an 
effort to create the kind of ideological environment in which the 
violation by China of the celebrated Five Principles of Coexist- 
ence would be impossible. 


The debate on the resolutions showed that nothing ap- 
proaching a unanimous endorsement of these aims could be 
obtained. Opposition to H-bomb tests, hopes for disarmament, 
demands for increased international activity in the economic de- 
velopment field, and support for specific claims against European 
colonial holdings were indeed unanimous. The break came over 
the issue of collective self-defense and the general condemnation 
of colonialism. Pakistan—fighting off Indian efforts to brand as 
undesirable all military alliances—offered two additional “prin- 
ciples of coexistence,” including one encouraging treaties such as 
SEATO. The Philippines and Thailand raised the issue of 
Chinese colonialism. Ceylon, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey opened up 
the problem of Soviet colonial domination, and thus the cold war 
was formally introduced. 

Colonialism was indeed condemned unanimously, but “all 
manifestations” of it rather than just Western ones as the 
sponsors apparently had intended. Self-defense was admitted as 
being compatible with efforts to cement world peace, even though 
Prime Minister Nehru sought to block this step in his appeal to 
Pakistan’s Mohammed Ali. 


If all the world were to be divided up between these two big power 
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blocs . . . the inevitable result would be war. Therefore every step 
that takes place in reducing that area in the world which may be 
called the unaligned area is a dangerous step and leads to war... 
I submit to you every pact has brought insecurity and not security 
to the countries which have entered into them. They have brought 
the danger of atomic bombs and the rest of it nearer to them than 
would have been the case otherwise.** 


For the participating nations themselves, the bitter argument over 
the issue of East-West relations revealed clearly that the states 
already linked with one of the alliances were not swayed by the 
Indian-led camp. On the contrary, Prime Minister Nehru’s wish 
to obtain unanimous support for the Conference resolutions 
meant that Ceylon, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Turkey succeeded in toning down the 
neutralist intentions of the sponsoring powers. \ 


Still, neutralism exists and continues to sway the African 
and Asian nations not clearly allied with the West. The preoccu- 
pation with anti-colonialism and economic development is shared 
in full with the pro-Western Asian and African states. To the 
extent, then, that non-military aspirations take first place in the 
thinking of the governments concerned, neutralist Asian countries 
as well as others exert a continuing influence on the clearness of 
purpose of military pacts and thereby dilute the purity of the 
initial commitments. The pacts, already overlapping and under 
tension because of the multiple membership obligations of certain 
countries, compel changes in national policy in one region with- 
out necessarily having the same effects in others. The net result 
is not only confusion but a limited field of maneuver for the 
leaders: Moscow, Peiping, and Washington. 


Restraints on Communist Pacts 


The restraining effect of Afro-Asian pressure on Communist 
China was clearly illustrated at Bandung. It was there that 
Chou En-lai offered to settle the Formosan issue by peaceful 
means and that he attempted to reassure Indonesia and the 





28 Quoted in George McT. Kahin, The Asian-African Conference (Ithaca, 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1956), p. 23. ¥ 
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Philippines with respect to their Chinese populations. And it was 
at Bandung that Chou met Laotian and Thai complaints of in- 
tervention with promises to stop such activities, and on the 
basis of these concessions offered no objection even to Pakistani 
notions of the principles of peaceful coexistence. It is at least 
suggestive of the success of Prime Minister Nehru’s tactics that 
since mid-1955 relations in the Far East have been relatively 
quiet. 


If the necessity of catering to neutralism has affected Com- 
munist China’s freedom of maneuver, much the same is true of 
the Soviet Union. Peaceful coexistence slogans are implemented 
at least to the extent of making successive concessions to Western 
disarmament proposals. Soviet policy has bowed to the neutralist 
pressure for economic development by undertaking its own bi- 
lateral aid program. The Soviet Union participates in the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme and has withdrawn its 
earlier opposition to the International Finance Corporation. On 
colonial questions, of course, no change over previous policy was 
required to meet the aspirations of the Afro-Asian world. 


Once embarked on a course of moderation to assuage the 
neutralist world which it is trying to influence, the Soviet leader- 
ship faces the dilemma of not being able to stop or reverse the 
process unless it is willing to risk loss of prestige and ideological 
influence. This is true especially in relations with Communist 
China, which seem to be entering a stage in which Moscow gives 
economic aid in return for political support against its own War- 
saw Pact allies. As Khrushchev is reported to have remarked in 
one of his moments of vodka-induced frankness: 


Don’t bother me [about China]! Don’t remind me of that subject! 
We don’t know what to do. They keep on asking for and getting 
things from us. We are behind in carrying out our own program so 
that we can aid the Chinese. 


When asked why everything demanded is given Peiping, Khrush- 
chev answered, “What do you want us to do? Oblige them to 
ask for it elsewhere?’”’** The same reasoning has no doubt been 


29 San Francisco Chronicle, 9 December 1956. 
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instrumental in affording Soviet economic aid to Poland and in 
limiting exploitation of satellite economies. Even for Moscow the 
mesh of incompatible commitments is such as to limit seriously 
the freedom of maneuver in the effort to please both neutrals and 
allies. 


Restraints on the United States 


But the same is true to an even greater extent of the United 
States as the leader and king-pin in four interlocking regional 
alliances. A modicum of consensus must be maintained in each 
one if the alliances are to be useful from Washington’s viewpoint, 
requiring concessions to allies in Latin America, Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, as well as in Europe. Cumulatively these con- 
cessions may be—and often are—mutually contradictory. In- 
stead of producing a clear Western policy of which the United 
States is the architect and executor, a medley of confused claims 
and aspirations arises, compelling a course of “advance and re- 
treat” reminiscent of the Leninist doctrine. Yet it can hardly be 
otherwise when an invasion of Norway may catapult Chile into 
war, or an insurrection in Laos entail a mobilization in Turkey. 


Conflicting commitments and aspirations among the various 
systems, all culminating in pressures on Washington, can easily 
be demonstrated if we bear in mind the tensions within each 
system discussed above. A preoccupation with atomic weapons 
and preparedness in NATO results in cries from OAS of neglect. 
A commitment to increased economic activity in NATO, as 
demanded by Europe, brings with it complaints of United States 
opportunism from Latin America and the Philippines which urge 
the primacy of their economic needs. Concentration on internal 
stability and subversion in the SEATO area aggravates European 
and Latin American sensitivities with respect to intervention. A 
strategic doctrine which singles out the Far East as the likely 
source of future war causes incredulity and suggestions of neglect 
in Europe and Latin America, especially since many NATO 
countries disagree basically with Washington’s China policy. 


Add to this the burden of catering to neutral opinion as 
well. This demands economic aid, preferably through multi- 
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lateral United Nations channels in which donor control is 
minimized. Hence the need to participate in technical assistance 
programs is a continuous one even if the actual immediate bene- 
fits are minute. Further, pressure of this kind has induced the 
United States to change its initial opposition to the International 
Finance Corporation, though it has not yet sufficed to bring 
about backing for the more controversial Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. 


More significant still is the dilemma of colonial policy which 
confronts Washington. NATO may demand support for 
European interests, but this is less true of SEATO and the effort 
to keep India at least as neutral as it now is calls for a more 
stringent anti-European policy. The shift in United States policy 
in suppert of the Afro-Asian position on colonialism since the 
fall of 1956 is a tremendously significant development in the at- 
tempt to please all sources of pressure, especially since it implies 
a further dilution of consensus in NATO. 


These issues come to a head not only in the consultations 
among allies held in the permanent institutions of the alliances. 
They arise each time Congress debates foreign aid and defense 
policy. The choice between reliance on nuclear or conventional 
weapons also involves a determination of priorities among allies 
for assistance. Differences in emphasis on economic or military 
aid may involve the easing of tensions in SEATO at the expense 
of exacerbating them in NATO or OAS. 


“Continuous consultation” is hardly the answer to this 
multiple dilemma of coalition leadership since the consultations 
may merely bring forth continuing divergence of aims. Secretary 
of State Dulles, after the May 1956 NATO Council meeting, was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the principle of more perfect con- 
sultation.*® When plagued with European criticism of United 
States policy in the Middle and Far East and British action in 
Egypt, he appeared far less so. British commentators, especially, 
have urged an ever closer parallel between NATO and the Com- | 


80 “Developing the Atlantic Community,” Dept. of State Bulletin, vol. 
XXXIV, no. 882 (21 May 1956), pp. 831-35. 
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monwealth, particularly through the medium of frank consulta- 
tions preceding any action whether unilateral or multilateral. 
The United States, it is urged, is to assume the British position of 
primus inter pares, the executor of common policy, always guided 
by the minimum aims of its allies and responsive to their criticism. 
Consultation would then come to mean joint and unilateral 
action solely in accordance with centrally determined aims. On 
these conditions, many Europeans, for instance, would favor a 
unilateral United States policy in the Middle East. 


As long as the necessities of inter-alliance adjustments, cater- 

ing to neutrals, assessing the intentions of the opposing alliance, 

and meeting the claims of domestic political pressures converge 

upon Washington, no single formula—especially an institutional- 

ized one—can be found to overcome the logical deficiencies of 

multiple coalition diplomacy. Nor does survival necessarily de- 

mand such a formula, especially as long as the opposing alliance 

is plagued by the same symptoms. Instead it may be pointed out 

that the very forces operative here conspire to impose self-re- 

straint on Washington, as they do on Moscow and Peiping. 

Strong unilateral moves—the march to the Yalu River and the 

threat to use the A-bomb in Korea come to mind—are invariably 

met by immediate protests from allies. Insistence on such moves 

spells the disintegration of an alliance, which Washington does 

not wish. The result so far has always been United States wil- 

lingness to compromise with allies, and in the process curtail 

strong national policy aims. It is in this process that inter-alliance 
pressures in the United Nations come into their own. 
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Alliances and the United Nations 


| oem THE STRONGEST INDICTMENT OF REGIONALISM IS ITS 
alleged incompatibility with universal legal obligations and 
global techniques for the solution of problems which are world- 
wide rather than regional in nature—in short, incompatibility 
with the United Nations. The more alliances develop into per- 
manent centers for coalition diplomacy against other alliances 
and the more they acquire permanent organizations outside the 
United Nations, the stronger the inconsistency is said to become. 
Yet policy makers active simultaneously in regional and United 
Nations organs seem not to be bothered by this condition. Al- 
liances and treaty organizations, despite their many vicissitudes 
and their patent inability to serve all national aims equally well 
at all times, are with us and promise to remain with us until the 
slogan of peaceful coexistence becomes an actuality. The ques- 
tion, then, is not the legal or moral incompatibility of regionalism 
with universalism, since states in their conduct have demon- 
strated that they consider both types of activity essential. The 
real issue is to reconcile the operative relations between regional 
and universal: organizations. The continuing necessity for na- 
tional and regional policy to be exposed to United Nations debate 
and diplomacy brings with it a constant process of inter-alliance 
adjustment based on the logic of bloc maneuvering in the United 


Nations.” 
Decision-making in the General Assembly is dominated by 
the bloc voting process. Blocs of states enjoying certain common 


interests habitually caucus and attempt to adjust internal differ- 
ences by log-rolling practices, in the constant effort to maintain 


31 See Ernst B. Haas, “Regionalism, Functionalism, and Universal Inter- 
national Organization,” World Politics, vol. VIII, no. 2 (January 1956), 
pp. 238-63. 
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a solid voting front in General Assembly meetings. The success 
of such efforts is shown in these figures. 


SOLIDARITY OF BLOCS IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Average of 


First 10 GA Average Average Average 
Sessions on Hungary? on Suez’ on both 


Arab League 95% 86% 95.5% 90.75% 
OAS (without U. S.) 58 96.87 88 92.43 
NATO 59 100 71.25 85.62 
WEU — 100 80 90 

| Warsaw Pact 100 73.61 100 86.8 
Afro-Asian Bloc 58 57.34 95 76.17 

SEATO — 93.75 77.5 85.62 
Baghdad Pact — 90 88 89 
Egyptian Pacts — 100 95 97.5 


* Solidarity means the “‘percentage of total roll-call votes during each session in which 
r members of each bloc did not vote against each other, although some may have 
abstained.” 
Compiled by John A. Houston, Latin America in the United Nations, United Nations , 
Study No. 8 (New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1956). I have © 
averaged out the separate tallies given in Houston, for each of the first ten General 
Assembly sessions, to arrive at the above figures. Houston’s tally includes votes on all 


issues. Yugoslavia is excluded from the tally. 
>’ The NATO percentage includes the ANZUS Pact members. My computation is based 
on roll-call votes on the following General Assembly resolutions: 
, 4 November 1956, calling upon the USSR to withdraw its forces from Hungary; 
9 November 1956, as above, and also calling for free elections under UN auspices; 
9 November 1956, authorizing emergency program for Hungarian refugees; 
9 November 1956, calling on member countries to provide relief supplies; 
\ 10 November 1956, transferring consideration of crisis to regular Assembly session; 
, 21 November 1956, as on 4 November, and calling on USSR to cease deportations; 
. 21 November 1956, requesting Hungary to admit Secretary-General to investigate de- 
portations; 
21 November 1956, requesting private organizations to aid Hungarian refugees; 
12 December 1956, repetition of 4 November resolution, in stronger terms. 
Austria, China, Finland, Ireland, Israel, Liberia, Spain, Sweden, Yugoslavia, and the 
Union of South Africa are excluded from the tally. 
| ¢ The NATO percentage includes the ANZUS Pact members. 
States listed under (b) were excluded from this tally, which is based on roll-call votes on 
the following resolutions: 
2 November 1956, requesting Israel to withdraw behind the 1949 armistice lines; 
7 November 1956, requesting France, Israel, and U. K. to withdraw from Egyptian 
territory; 
10 November 1956, transferring the issue to the regular Assembly session; 
24 November 1956, requesting France, Israel, and U. K., to withdraw “forthwith”; 
26 November 1956, approving Secretary-General’s plan that states contributing to the 
UN Emergency Force meet their own expenses. 


In the compilation of these figures the author gratefully acknowledges the help of 
Rudolf Wagner and Kurt Vogel. 
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While these figures have been compiled on the basis of pact 
membership, in actual United Nations operations the blocs do 
not completely coincide with the alliances. Even so, the total 
solidarity of the blocs-alliances as shown by the average of 
mutual support during the first ten sessions of the General As- 
sembly is impressive only in the cases of the Arab League and 
the Communists. 


When votes are sorted, excluding all internal, administra- 
tive, and electoral decisions, and focusing solely on such key symp- 
toms of international tension as the Hungarian and Suez crises, 
the pattern that emerges shows that the one bloc most con- 
sistently criss-crossed by Western-sponsored alliances and neu- 
tralist affiliations is by far the weakest in terms of solidarity. The 
Afro-Asians display a high degree of internal cohesion only in 
their demands for more international economic development 
measures and in efforts to end or curb colonial ventures when 
these ventures have no immediate cold war implications—as in 
Suez. This finding is of considerable importance in view of the 
fact that the bloc is now numerically the largest in the United 
Nations, with promise of steady growth as more colonial terri- 
tories acquire independence. Affiliations with extra-United Na- 
tions security systems, moreover, go a long way in explaining 
why cohesion on cold war issues and related colonial crises is so 
poor. 


Given the Afro-Asian effort to stay aloof from cold war 
issues and to mediate them, it is the constant purpose of the 
Washington- and Moscow-led groupings to obtain the support of 
the Afro-Asian bloc in toto; or when this is impossible, to split it. 
When efforts fail to divide the bloc significantly, considerable 
pressure is then put on both major systems to moderate their 
demands. It is within this context that the mediation efforts of 
Indian Ambassador V. K. Krishna Menon have owed so much 
of their success. 


But military considerations and the cold war are only one 
dimension of the inter-alliance adjustment process at the United 
Nations. Economic development and anti-colonialism probably 
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rank higher than military interests in the minds of most Africans 
and Asians, as well as in Latin American and certain European 
circles. Each of these issues tends to divide members of a given 
pact even when they agree on military policy. Inability to resolve 
all these inter-connected differences at the regional level results 
in their being submitted to the United Nations by some dissatis- 
fied government. Despite NATO, Greece brought the Cyprus 
issue before the General Assembly. Asian cries for investment 
capital and technical aid recur at the United Nations despite 
SEATO, Colombo Plan, and Baghdad Pact resolutions, Latin 
American insistence on the scrapping of colonial empires is 
voiced in the General Assembly regardless of occasional OAS 
discussion of it. 


At the United Nations, the desire of the two major pact sys- 
tems to hold in line their own allies as well as to cater to the 
neutrals compels them to meet the non-military aspirations of 
these groupings. Recent years have seen constant concessions by 
Washington and Moscow to the demands for international 
economic development measures, though the concessions made 
have failed to satisfy the claimants. Less consistent efforts have 
been made by the West as far as anti-colonialism is concerned. 
Only United States policy has shown marked sensitivity to Soviet 
and Afro-Asian charges. Yet even in this context it is significant 
that the bulk of the NATO countries sided with the United 
Nations majority which condemned and sought to control the 
invasion of Egypt. Only Australia, New Zealand, and sometimes 
Belgium joined in defending their allies. 


To the pattern of mutual concessions between regional sys- 
tems on the basis of bartering economic and colonial concessions 
for some support on political issues must be added the direct con- 
trol exercised in the realm of international military action by 
the neutrals and by uneasy allies. Hence the mobilization of 
United Nations resources in direct support of Washington’s or 
Moscow’s policy has been impossible since the initial resolutions 
authorizing United States action in Korea in June 1950. Subse- 
quent United Nations action in Korea was punctuated by com- 
promise between extreme United States efforts to retain the status 
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quo and the mediation efforts pressed by the Afro-Asian neutrals 
and the United Kingdom. The recommendations of the United 
Nations Collective Measures Committee have remained a dead 
letter, and little is:now heard of the 1950 Uniting for Peace 
Resolution. Even the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East has more of a mediation and conciliation than an 
enforcement function. Clearly, an uneasy and unstable equi- 
librium among contending and overlapping blocs has arisen at 
the United Nations which is defining the limits of international 
action and also imposing distinct reins on the freedom of uni- 
lateral and regional action. No single bloc is sufficiently united 
internally or sufficiently sure of outside reactions to risk measures 
clearly in violation of majority sentiment. 


On the other hand, this uneasy balancing among blocs is 
the operative law of United Nations life in our era. The United 
Nations functions, not despite alliances outside its scope, but 
because of their presence and countervailing claims. The practice 
of continuous multilateral diplomacy in the corridors, lobbies, 
and bars, as well as on the floor of the General Assembly is a 
function of basic national policies, channeled through patterns 
of continuous regional consultations and finally seeking adjust- 
ment with other regions at the United Nations level. Nobody 
planned this procedure and certainly its practice seems incon- 
sistent with the assumptions of the Charter. Yet the logic of 
regional ties permits no alternative if all-out war is to be avoided 
and if neutrals are to remain neutral and allies allied. Inter- 
regional adjustment through multilateral diplomacy and not the 
text of the Charter is today the basis of United Nations action. 
It is at this level, therefore, that the practices of regionalism and 
military pacts are reconciled with the actions of the universal 
organization. Even if world law and order are not advanced 
through this de facto reconciliation, nevertheless a modicum of 
stability may be introduced. This in turn may give rise to ex- 
pectations of peaceful coexistence, making recourse to the mili- 
tary clauses of contemporary alliances increasingly unlikely. 
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